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THE GROWTH OF SYMBOLISM. 


SYMBOLISM AND THE TOTEM SYSTEM. 


The growth of Symbolism in America is an interesting subject, 
This growth may be seen in other countries, especially in the 
ancient lands of the East, but in this country it begins at an earlier 
stage and ends much later in history. The great difficulty in 
studying Symbolism in the East is that so much obscurity has 


come upon it from the accumulation of historic times. There is 
no such obscurity here, but the great obstacle is that so few un- 
derstand the subject or feel interest enough to give it their atten- 
tion. We propose to give a few pages to a review of the rise 
and progress of symbolism on this continent. In the former 
paper we have proven that symbolism not only existed but that 
it existed in great variety and was distributed through many de- 
partments. We have shown that it was to be found in at least 
six different lines of archeology, namely, in various pictographs, 
in animal effigies; in sculptured or carved relics; in rock in- 
scriptions; in architectural decorations, and in the various codi- 
ces or ancient manuscripts. These are the different channels 
through which symbols have come down to us and in which we 
are to study them to see if we can trace them to their source, 
The picture writing may be said to contain symbols in their ear- 
liest stage of development and doubtless if we should study the 
codices we should find that they contained symbolism in its latest 


stage. There were phonetic characters in the codices but they. 


were based on or drawn from natiye symbols. The codices are not 
native productions or at least they are not prehistorically native, 
but they are supposed to contain the reproductions of symbols 
which were, and so may be regarded as representing the highest 
substitute of the symbolic art. The sculptured columns are better 
specimens, for while the codices contain traces of an intruded Eu- 
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ropean cultus, they bear evidence of being native. American 
hierogly phics and may be so classified. 

The history of writing in America is suggested by the symbols 
and in turn itself throws light on them. It would seem that 
writing had here passed through several stages’ in which it be- 
came obscured by the symbolism which accumulated and took 
its place, but that it finally came out to a simplicity of form in 
which thought and expression could be easily understood, pic- 
tures being the most prominent fzature in the earliest and latest 
of development. The history of symbolism and the history of 
writing are to be studied together for they are not only synchro- 
nous but parallel in their development. In fact they are coun- 
terparts and so closely related that one cannot be understood 
without the other. 

That different stages of symbolic growth have appeared on 
this continent we think will not be doubted. We have already 
incidentally shown this, but a few words may be added to make 
it clearer. In a former treatise on the native architecture of this 
country we have shown that there were different grades of cul- 
ture in the different localities, the grades commencing on the 
Atlantic coast and going on to the West and Southwest, arising 
by steps in various geographical districts until it reached the 
highest point among the civilized races of Central America. We 
now find that the same line of progress may be traced in sym- 
bolism, the lowest stages being found in the rude picture writ- 
ing of the northern and eastern hunter races, but the highest 
stage appearing in the sculptured monuments of the civilized 
races, Parallel lines of development might also be traced in the 
ernamental and mechanical arts as well ds in personal decoration 
and the domestic and social equipments. Varicty, elaborateness, 
and perfection in all these are seen, but scen more as we follow 
the geographical lines from east to west and from north to south. 
We might say that there was symbolism in these, and that even 
the tools and weapons and military badges which are recognized 
in the relics were themselves symbolic. We have at least a de- 
cided conviction that the pottery ornamentation and the shell 
drawings, contained symbols as often as did the stone carving or 
the rock inscriptions. The painting and tattooing of the human 
face and form, were also symbolic, as was the manner of braiding, 
cutting and decorating the hair. The native costumes were also 
full of a latent symbolism. The very cut of the moccasins 
which they wore and the shape of the tassels and fringes which 
decorated their garments, as well as the folds of the head-dress 
and the form of the bead ornamentation and feather crests which 
hung at their back and neck were all symbolic. It was very sub- 
tle but was nevertheless expressive. We shall not understand 
the dress and appearance of native Americans until we have 
learned this characteristic of aboriginal costumes. The dances and 
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feasts will also be meaningless, for even with the lowest savages 
there was a subtle meaning to all the movements in the dance and 
the choice of the time and season for their feasts was connected 
with their religious sentiments. 

Symbolism in America was indeed so closely related to the 
systems of religion which prevailed that it cannot be understood 
except as we study these systems, and yet the superstitions and 
customs of the natives will not be understood unless we study 
the symbols. 

I. But the growth and development of symbolism is the subject 
to which we are calling attention. We shall first treat of it un- 
der the head of picture writing, It may be doubted whether the 
primitive writing of the savages contained any symbols and yet 
if the tattooing, the painting, the hair weaving and decorating, 
the fringing and embroidering, and all the process of decorating the 
person were so full of a subtle symbolism we should be inclined 
to say that even the pictures on bark and the ornaments in pot- 
tery were also more or less symbolic. We include then pic- 
ture writing even of the lowest class,in the general subject of 
which we are treating and from this would go on to study the 
different grades of the symbolic art as they are displayed in the 
more advanced races. The growth seems to have been in this 
department from the lowest tothe highest, though some would say 
that there had been a retrograde process. On this point we shall 
not undertake to decide for there are traditions and even customs 
which seem to have been derived from other continents, and these 
have certainly been subject to a degenerating influence. The 
modifications which traditions have been subject to, as they 
passed into the hands of the later tribes, would almost lead us to 
suppose that these traditions had been accommodated, the more 
elaborate and perfect having been borrowed from other lands but 
here shorn of their power and made to conform to the low 
tastes and ideas of the people who adopted them. There are 
symbols on this continent which were brought from Europe and 
from Asia, but as a general thing these are ofa religious character, 
and such as have been excluded from common use, These have 
not been transformed but are continued in their original state, 
though a modified significance has been given to them. We 
refer now to the symbol of the serpent and the cross and the 
various forms of the phallic symbol. Jt is singular that these 
should appear on this continent and that they should have re- 
tained t original form and sense. Some maintain that they 
were of native American origin and could not have been bor- 
rowed, but they appear as islands in the midst of the sea; they 
are surrounded by native customs and symbols but seem to be 
very different, as if they belonged to another element or system. 
They remind us of certain traditions; the tradition of the flood 
and of the creation, and are analagous. to certain customs such 
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as the custom of circumcision and baptism. They are so excep- 
tional in their character that we must exclude them from the ac- 
count. We shall consider them at a future stage of our investi- 
gation. For the present let us treat the pictographs as if they 
were native American, 

Our subject is the growth of symbolism. The evidence of it is 
mainly in the fact that there are different stages or grades 
of development. There may have been a connection between 
these stages but the dividing lines appear more clearly than do 
any connecting links. The distinct colors show the law of devel- 
opment better than if they were shaded into one another. 

In following up the subject we shall not attempt to show the 
connecting links but merely refer to the different grades of sym- 
bolism which are exhibited on the continent. These grades are 
presented by the different geographical districts and are appar- 
ent as we pass from one part of the country to another. The 
geographical study of symbolism is on this account important. 
It must be remembered that the line of growth is to be always 
traced from the northeast to the southwest; and that in this direc- 
tion the successive grades of prehistoric culture are to be dis- 
covered. We seem to be rising upon steps; as we pass the dif- 
ferent zones and belts of latitude and recognize a correlation in 
all departments, art and architecture, social customs, tribal 
organizations, personal decorations, religious notions, traditions, 
symbols, and everything which concerns native society. The 
study of geography in connection with symbolism is especially 
suggestive. Symbols and traditions must, however, go together 
in our studies, for in both of these may we trace the lines of mi- 
gration which were followed by the prehistoric races, as weli as 
the order of their development. This is one way in which we 
may solve the problems which are presented to us by native so- 
ciety. It is remarkable that symbols are relicd upon very exten- 
sively by Archzologists in the East and we may suppose that 
they will prove equally suggestive in the Western Hemisphere. 
To illustrate—the cuneiform writing has been studied with aview 
of tracing the line of migration which was followed by the ancient 
inhabitants of Chaldea. It is supposed that this writing 
was derived from primitive pictures, but in those pictures there 
have been discovered certain symbols which point to a mountain 
home and the conclusion drawn from this, is that the primitive 
inhabitants of Chaldea had their origin in the mountains to the 
northeast. If, similarly to this, the hieroglyphics of Mexico and 
Yucatan can be traced to a primitive picture writing, and the 
symbols in that picture writing can be traced back to some geo- 
graphical spot, we may in this way discern not only the growth 
of symbolism, but the line of migration which the native races 
have followed. We shall not, however, at present under- 
take to show the connection between the geographical districts 
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or even to trace the symbols from one district to another, but 
shall refer to the different grades of symbolism which are found 
in the different districts. 

What these grades are, may not at first be apparent, but a few 
words would indicate the successive steps and the districts where 
they occur. These steps and the districts are as follows: Ist, 
Pictographs, especially those which are found among the rude 
tribes of the extreme north. 2d, Totemism, or that system of’ 
animal emblems which abounded among the hunter tribes of the 
north temperate zone. 3d, Ancestor worship, or that system 
which existed among the tribes on the northwest coast. 4th, Sun 
worship or that system which is first see among the tribes of the 
Gulf coast. 5th, Nature worship, or that system which prevailed 
among the Puebloes of the interior. 6th, The elaborate and ex- 
tensive system of symbolism which was found in the elemental 
worship of Mexico and Yucatan; and 7th, The still more elabo- 
rate system of symbolism found among the ancient inhabitants 
of Central America. Thus we have seven different grades of 
symbolism, each one peculiar to certain geographical districts and 
each having a chracteristic of its own. There are many different 
symbols in these districts, and many different sources or motives 
from which they sprung or channels through which they flowed. 

These channels are as follows: 1. The imitative skill of the 
natives. 2. The tribal signs and emblems, the official badges 
and ensigns, and along with these, personal ornamentations. 3, 
The religious customs, especially those which clustered around 
temples and sacred places. 4, The idols and images of the dif- 
ferent divinities. 5, The sculpture, especially that which was be- 
stowed upon objects which were regarded as sacred. 6, The va- 
rious architectural styles. 7, The system of writing which pre- 
vailed especially among the civilized nations. 

II, We have already considered the first grade, pictographs. 
We now take up the second grade, namely, the totem system. 
This will be our special subject. 

We have said that the first grade of symbolism may be 
seen in the totem system. There are, to be sure, pictographs 
which exhibit a high grade of development; and we may 
suppose that picture writing itself had a line of growth which 
was independent. There are, however, pictographs upon the rocks 
of Colorado and Arizona which combine symbols with pictures, 
the one shaded into the other; conveying the idea that the transi- 
tion from the picture to the totem was easy for the native races. 

The simplest form of picture writing, namely that found 
among the Eskimos is destitute of totems. It is a question, 
however, whether these did not contain the germs from which 
totems and tribal signs were developed. 

The earliest apecimens of drawing or inscribing are those 
which contain pictures of animals, These pictures | could not 
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have been drawn for the purpose of designating tribal names 
but were the delineations of remarkable animals which had been 
seen and which had impressed the minds of the rude _ natives. 
They are pictures of anima!s in peculiar attitudes; there was prob- 
ably no religious sentiment expressed by them and certainly no 
tribal record or history represented by them. One picture con- 
tains the figures of an elephant or a mastodon, or rather two or 
three mastodons together. This drawing was on a piece of ivory 
which was'taken from a cave at the Madelaine, by M. Lartet, in 
1864. It is a very artistic production. It represents the large 
head, concave forehead, curved tusks, small eye, crooked trunk, 
curled up tail and long mane, just as it has been preserved until 
our day on the shores of the Lena. Another is the picture of a 
combat of reindeer. Four deer are represented, two of them 
standing and two of them prostrate, and in the midst of them is 
a figure which resemblesa man. The drawing is interesting as 


Fig. 1.—INSCRIBED BONE FROM THE CAVE OF MADELAINE, 


a work ofart, as it represents the an:mals in very life-like attitudes, 
See Figure 1. The same impression is formed from the study 
of the inscribed pictures which are found among the Eskimos, 
There are here animal figures, some of them representing whole 
droves of reindeer and the camps of the natives. There are, how- 
ever, no symbols on these inscribed bones. This is as we should 
expect it to be. The Eskimos were in that condition where 
the lowest kind of religion prevailed, namely, Animism, We 
may suppose also that the same form of religion prevailed among 
the cave dwellers. Animism did not admit of symbols. Every 
thing had a soul or a spirit, but the spirit was so shadowy that it 
never assumed any fixed form. A tree or a rock or a stream 
could be haunted by a spirit but no one could dep‘ct the spirit or 
even portray the form which it assumed. 
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But the inquiry is, was there a condition of society in which 
totemism did not appear? Is there, or was there, a stage where 
religion was so rude that even animal worship did not exist ? Is 
there a condition in which animism was the only religion and no 
symbolism can be found? We consider that totemism furnishes 
the earliest class of symbols and that we need to study picture 
writing with this thought in mind. Can we find picture writing 
where in-animal totems are to be seen but where every thing is 
merely imitative. 

III. Totemism as seen in the tribal emblems will next engage 
our attention. It is well known that there was formerly in native 
American society an extensive system of heraldry, and that this 
system was organic in its character. This heraldry, to be sure, 
has been poorly understood, yet it was widespread and very 
powerful. Totemism was, howe ver, nothing more nor less than a 
kind of heraldry. It was a symbolism which drew its life 
from the tribal organism, and which derived its semblance 
from the tribal name. It was a superstition among all the 
primitive races that each clan was under the care of some 
particular animal divinity, and that the image of that animal 
would serve as a protection to all the members of the clan. 
A common opinion prevailed that the clan was actually 
derived from the animal, as the great primal ancestor of all. 
One effect of this notion was to make the living animals 
that bore that name, with which the members of the cian came 
in contact, taboo or sacred to them, so that there could be no 
taking of their life and no harm done to them. The ancestor 
and divinity was indeed an imaginary being, but was nevertheless 
very powerful and his spirit was ever present. The'name of this 
animal divinity was borne by the mother and transmitted by her 
to the children. The father could not transmit his. clan name, 
but must live in the clan of his wife.and she tran<fer the badge 
and name. This system of tribal organization and tribal descent 
was one source cf symbolism and the badges or emblems which 
the members of every clan bore, were necessarily: symbolic in 
their nature. The forms which the totems assumed were those 
of animals, and so <nimal figures became the primary symbols. 
There may indeed have been symbols which were more primi- 
tive and inchoative, but if there were, they were accidental and did 
not possess the element of organic growth. Some have supposed 
that these animal sen:biances were taken from the forms of the 
wild animals which were common and that the-love of imitation 
led to the use of the figures, as tribal emblems or coats of arms, 
but the more common opinion is that superstition magnified the 
animal into a divinity and that the names and totems or tribal 
emblems were the product of this superstition. -- 

One evidence of this is that there are among the wild tribes 
so many pictographs in which animal figures are transformed in- 
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to hideous monsters. These pictographs are more common in 
the very regions where totemism prevailed. It would seem as 
if the same superstition which fixed upon animals as the 
tribal divinities, also created many imaginary monsters which 
combined all sorts of qualities, the horns of buffalo, the claws 
of tigers, the tails of catamounts and the faces of men. These, 
however, could hardly be called totemic figures. They show a 
low grade of thought and reveal the strange superstition which 
prevailed. They occupy a middle ground between pictures and 
totems. We do not know to what race they are to be ascribed, 
probably to the savage races rather than to any advanced people. 
Such figures have been found on the rocks on the Mississippi 
river. They were really the embodiment of the myths which were 
common and so should be called picture writing, for they were 
the pictures of imaginary beings which figured in their myths. 
In the same class we should also place the picture songs which 
have sometimes been found, and the most of the picture nara- 
tives. These contain occasionally figures which are symbolic 
but they are mainly pictographs. The Iroquois had many writ- 
ings of this kind. They represented Atotarho as a man with his 
head and body covered with serpents and so they told the story 
of his life and character. They represented the great divinity, 
as a body with an immense head and told the story of his ex- 
ploits, by this picture. See plate I. Pictorial records of a chief's 
success in hunting and in war, described by Schoolcraft, is an- 
other specimen of this kind. 

As to the history of totemism, especially that kind which 
abounds in animal names and animal figures, a very little can be 
said. We know that it exists, not only in America, but in Africa 
and Asia, and especially prevalent among the low, rude tribes. 
It seems, however, in America to have been confined to a certain 
stage of society, especially that stage which exists among the 
hunter races. It may have existed among the fishermen, but if 
it did it failed to reach a very high degree of power, It may also 
have existed among the agricultural races, but among them was 
overshadowed by other systems. 

Geographically considered it was not confined to any one lo- 
cality, but was spread all over the continent and yet the highest 
development was in that district where the hunting races are 
known to prevail. 

The continent of America in prehistoric times was divided in- 
to several belts of latitude, the climate, the soil, the products, the 
character of the country, the employment of the people, their 
mode of life, their stage of advancement, the condition of their 
art, their tribal organisms and their religious systems all being 
correlated. 


*The Indian tribes of the United States, by Francis S, Drake, plate 26, 37. 
+See Dorman’s Origin of Primitive Superstitions, page 279. 
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On the eastern half of the continént there were three such 
belts namely: One which was occupied by the Eskimos and Hy- 
perboreans, who were mainly fishermen; second that which was 
occupied by the wild tribes of Indians, Athabascans, Algonquins, 
Iroquois, and other tribes who were hunters ; third, that which 
was occupied by the sedentary tribes, such as the Creeks, Choc- 
tas, and other Mobilian tribes, who were agriculturalists. These 
three belts correspond remarkably with the zones, the Arctic, the 
Temperate and the semi-Tropical zone. 

Totemism abounded more among the wandering tribes of the 
central belt than among any other class. 

Picture writing was common among the Eskimos of the north- 
ern district, and sun worship is known to have existed among 
the agricultural races of the southern ccast. We may say then 
that the home of totemism was in the central district where the 
hunter tribes abounded and where wild animals were very nu- 
merous. The correspondence between the totems of this dis- 
trict and the animals which abounded there are most remarkable. 
This is the great forest region of the continent. It may, to be 
sure, be divided in two parallel belts or districts, one of which, 
that at the north is emphatically a forest region, and the other, 
that at the south, may be called prairie country. Yet if we con- 
sider the district as a whole, we should call it the region of forests, 
it having the Hudson Bay on the north of it and the Appalach- 
ian mountains on the south, It is divided into two by the chain 
of the great lakes. 

It is traversed in opposite directions by the great rivers, such 
as the Mississippi, the Missouri, the Yellowstone, tributaries of 
the Ohio and the St. Lawrence. This region was peculiarly 
adapted to hunting and was occupied by the hunting races. We 
are to study the symbolism of this region with a view of learning 
about that system of totemism which abounded with animal fig- 
ures. There was a correlation between the religion of the people 
inhabiting this region and the mode of life which was common 
there; and totemism seems to have connected the two. 

We use the word totemism in its limited sense and yet it isa 
question whether totems were ever anything else than animal 
figures and whether the system can be said to have existed sepa- 
rate and distinct from animal worship. There were, to be sure, 
other totems, but the question is whether these may not be 
traced back to the animal worship and whether all totemism did 
not orginate with animal tribes. We know at least that the hun- 
ter tribes had animal totems, but they held them in the greatest 
reverence and exhibit them in all their customs showing that 
they recognized them as very important features in their social 
organizations. The history of these tribes shows that animal 
totems, figured conspicuously not only in their traditions, but in 
their customs, The names of their élans:were all animal names. 
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The figures which the clans took as their symbols were also ani- 
mal figures. The primitive native coat of arms was always. 
marked by an animal. Their writing, such as it was, was charac- 
terized by the pictures of animals. Their grave posts exhibited 
animal figures inscribed or painted upon them. Their tents and 
blankets and the furniture of their houses exhibited animal figures. 

Their bodies were sometimes tattooed with these. The charms 
which they wore upon their person were frequently pieces of 
stone or shell or metal, carved in the shape of animals. The 
idols which they worshipped were either the pictures of animals 
which were painted upon the rocks, or the blocks of stone which 
were wrought into the shape of animals. 

The places which they recognized as sacred were those which 
they thought to be haunted by animal divinities. If a rock, or 
an island, or a tree, or a lake, or a river, bore any resemblance 
to an animal, they were sure to recognize it and to consider 
it the abode of their divinity. Their mind was full of animal figures. 
Their imagination was tinged by them and their superstition 
magnified, and changed them into divinities, so that the super- 
natural always embodied itself into some animal shape. The 
animal mounds which are found in Wisconsin are undoubtedly 
the tokens which this superstitious people have left upon the 
surface of the ground, and are but the emblems of that extensive 
system of animal worship which prevailed among many tribes. 
There are, however, written treaties and deeds of conveyance 
and many other papers which bear similar symbols. We may 
say that the animal totems were the earliest or most primitive 
symbols which have been found in America. If there were sym- 
bols any more primitive, they were not important enough to im- 
press themselves upon the people, and did not come under the law 
of growth as these did. Native symbolism has always grown out 
of rude beginnings, but these symbols: seem to have been full 
grown. They are like Minerva, who sprung out from the head 
of Jupiter, completely armed, : 

We do not say that totemism was peculiar to this continent, 
or that it was confined to the hunter races of America; but the 
boldest and strongest illustrations of it are here found. There 
are many other localities where totemism seems to have prevail- 
ed, but it has been modified; the animal figures have been per- 
petuated, but without the significance which they formerly had. 
It is said that the Danes had animal figures painted upon their 
banners when they invaded England. The Norsemen carried 
shields with animal semblances inscribed upon them. Their 
boats were also in the shape of animals; the dragon being the 
most common form. The Chinese bear to this day a dragon 
flag, as the emblem of their national power. The Japanese pic- 
ture the dragon and stork, while the Coreans take the tiger for 
their national emblem. Siam hzs the white elephant, and the 
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island of Benares, the common elephant, for a coat of arms. 

Animal figures were common among the symbols of.the East. 
They are found on the early coins and on the ancient monuments. 
They possibly may have originated in animal worship. The an- 
imal-headed divinities of Egypt, Assyria and India may have 
originated in the same way, but we have no means by which we 
can trace them back to their source. The study of the animal 
totems of America may possibly reveal to us how these various 
symbols arose. It seems very likely that these came from the 
same source, and are the remnants of a system of religion which 
once existed at the East, but which has for a long time been 
supplanted by other systems. The study of the coins of the 
East reveals tree and serpent worship but it also may reveal ani- 
mal worship. 

The study of the totems of the West reveals no tree worship, 
and serpent worship is scarcely perceptible, but animal worship 
is very prominent. Serpent worship seems to have belonged to 
a later stage of symbolic growth, and we therefore defer the con- 
sideration of it to a future time. 

The totemism of America must be distinguished from sun 
worship. Totemism was full cf animal shapes but sun worship 
was not. 

IV. Let us now consider some of the characteristics of the 
totem systems, Its strongest manifestation was among the hunt- 
ers. There are, however, certain animal figures which were 
evidently not totemic. They abound in the picture writing 
of the natives in all parts of the country. They were formerly 
seen painted upon the rocks. They are, even at the present time, 
discovered among the inscribed rocks found along the Mississip- 
pi river, in Colorado and Arizona. These must, however, be 
distinguished from the nondescript figures which are so common 
in certain parts of the country, especially in Ohio. We refer now 
to the footprints and handmarks, and other rude figures which 
are seen cut upon the surface of the rocks, but which have no 
order or apparent significance to them. These are merely the 
fanciful figures with which the natives amuse themselves. They 
are neither symbolic nor pictographic. They have no connected 
story, do not contain the record of any tribe, and will hardly pay 
any one for collecting or attempting to decipher them. They 
are inferior as works of art, and are only valuable as illustrations 
of the rude skill, and wild fancy of the people who made them. 
Among these inscriptions, we are inclined to place those found 
on the rocks at Sandusky Bay, those at Barnesville, Ohio, those 
on the Alleghany river, and those on the Dighton rock. These 
all differ from the totems which were always significant and were 
generally inscribed with some order. They differ also from the 
pictographs in which a story was told; their meaning has never 
been ascertained and probably never will be; for it is doubtful if 
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they had any. We divide the rock inscriptions into three classes. 
1st. Those which are meaningless. 2d. Those which contain 
pictographs, but no symbols. 3d. Those which contain animal 
figures which were used as totems. 

In the first class we would place the rock inscriptions of Ohio, 
to which we have just referred. In the second, we would place 
the monsters so common on the rocks of the Mississippi river. 
In the third class we would place the rock inscriptions of the 
Western Plateaux. [Illustrations of the third class may be found 
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Fig. 2.—ROCK INSCRIPTIONS FROM ARIZONA. 


in the paper already presented on Symbolism. We givea cut to 
illustrate how the three classes may be mingled, (see figure 2). 
This inscription was found by W. H. Holmes onthe rock in Rio 
San Juan. In reference to it, Mr, W. H. Jackson says, that 
the Zuni children pass their time in cutting various figures upon 
the rocks. And Dr. W. J. Hoffman ‘says that the children of 
the Pah Utas do the same thing. No interpretation has been giv- 
en, and it is not known by whom the inscription was made, but 
probably by the cliff dwellers. It differs trom another inserip- 
tion which was discovered in the same region, wherein a proces- 
sion of animals seem to be marching toward a council house. 
Specimens of the three classes of symbols may be seen on the 
plate which was given in our previous paper.* In this, No. 6 
would represent the first class, Nos. 7, 8 and g the second class, 
and No. 10 the third class. So, in Fig. 2, a, ,and c¢ may be said 
to represent pictographs ¢ and d symbols, and the other figures 
are meaningless. There are inscriptions in the southern part of the 
Mississippi Valley which were evidently intended to be totemic. 

Fig. 5 represents the etchings upon a piece of sandstone slab 
obtained from Los Angeles. In reference to this Dr. Hoffman 
says: “ Only a few characters are visible, but those resembling 





*See AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, Vol, vil, No. 4, July 1885, 
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whales, were evidently carved there to show that the deceased 
had been a fisherman ora whale hunter. Sucha custom prevails 
very extensively among the Innuit of southern Alaska.” 




















ee 
Hoffman, Tel. 





Fig. 3. ETCHING ON STONE, LOS ANGELES, CAL, 


We turn now to the specimens of totems. These are 
sometimes found inscribed upon rocks, They are, however, 
more frequently seen in the picture writing. There is no doubt 
that the emblematic mounds embodied them to a certain degree. 
The treaties and deeds which were given by the natives after the 
advent of white men, perpetuate them. The pictures of the dan- 
ces and feasts and religious ceremonies of the various tribes have 
preserved them. They prevailed among nearly all the wild 
tribes, and especially among those which resided in the northern 
and eastern portion of the United States. Various authors, such 
as Catlin, Schoolcraft, Morgan and others, have described these 
totems, and need only to be studied to reveal to us what a vast 
amount of symbolism of this kind was prevalent. The totem 
symbols are fast disappearing; but there are a few records which 
preserve them. It may be said that the Dacotah Calendar is a 
useful document for the study of totems. The deeds of the 
Iroquois which have been preserved in the Documentary Histo- 
ry of New York, are also suggestive on this point. The song 
Walum Olum, or the Red Score of the Delawares, recently pub- 
lished by Dr. D. G. Brinton is also suggestive but contains sym- 
bols of another class rather than totem symbols. Catlin has 
given us in connection with the account of the Mandans, a pic- 
ture of a Prophet’s Lodge. in this picture there are various to- 
tem symbols. The totems of the tribes are represented as flying 
toward the Lodge and seeking an entrance through the opening 
at the top. Here are the fox, bear, turtle, bird, serpent, man and 
woman, sun and moon, all in the air above the Lodge with the 
heads directed towards it. These were the totems or tribal di- 
vinities which were subject to the medicine man. 

The tattoo may be regarded as a kind of symbol. Generally 
it was used as a personal symbol rather than as a tribal sign. 
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‘Tattoo marks were engraved upon the face, and at the same time 
upon the bark of trees, indicating personal ownership. This is the 
custom among the Los Angeles Indians. Dr. iioffman says: 
“It bears a great resemblance to customs practiced by the na- 
tives of New Zealand, where the facial decorations of a dead man 
are reproduced upon trees near his grave,” 

The beginning of symbolism is to be found in that totem sys- 
tem which prevailed among the hunter race. The grade of art 
which belongs to the fishermen was not one which admitted of 
symbols ; but the grade which the hunter tribes introduced seems 
to abound with them. The fishermen corresponded with the 
cave dwellers of Europe. Picture writing was common with them 
both. The hunter races correspond to the Shell Heap people of 
Europe, a people who were in the stone age, 

Sir John Lubbock says, “ probably no race of men in the 
Stone Age had attained the art of communicating facts by means 
of letters, nor even by the ruder system of picture writing” but 
here we have two grades of art, one picture writing, and the 
other symbolic totemism and both belonging to the Stone Age. 
We believe, also that hieroglyphics were knownin America to the 
people, who had not passed out of the Stone Age. 

The powers of communicating thought through their tribal 
symbols or totems was known and felt by the hunter races, - 
They could make themselves understood as well by these sym- 
bols, as they could by pictures; and frequently communicated 
information to those whose language they could not speak. 
Symbolic writing, in which totems were the prominent feature, 
was a kind of sign language. It was, in fact, closely associated 
with that language. It formed a sort of universal alphabet for the 
native tribes. 

Picture writing, viewed as a work of art, was in advance of sym- 
bolism, but viewed as a means of expressing thought, it was far 
inferior. We see, however, in them the two stages of the art of writ- 
ing, and may understand how the ideographic and the hieroglyphic 
stages grew out of these. The theme is suggestive. We are 
not able to trace the symbols from the picture writing, through 
the totem symbols, up to the hieroglyphic writing, but we find 
animal figures in them all, and so we have a clue which may en- 
able us to understand the line of growth, and, possibly we may 
be able sometime to follow up the line, and see how one grew 
out of the other. We must remember, however, that picture 
writing did not cease when the symbolic race was introduced. 
It ran along parallel with symbolism. There were three lines; 
first, picture writing; second, symbolism; third sign language. 
These three lines or methods of communicating were common to 
the hunter races. 

We have now considered the totemism of this one district, but 
we pass on from this region in which animal figures were so com- 
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mon, to another district and to another system. We go to the 
west of the mountains and find there several native races in the 
condition of hunters. But we discover that they have another 
system of symbols, and another means of expressing thought. 
Sculpture now comes in to present its tokens. The sculpture of 
the tribes of the Northwest coast is well known. This presents 
to us a fourth stage of the symbolic art; the first being the pic- 
ture writing ; the second, the totem system; the third, the sun 
symbol, and fourth the ancestor posts. We take it up now be- 
cause there are many animal figures contained in these posts. 
Totemism evidently prevailed here, but it is a new grade of 
culture and a form of symbolism which is different from that 
upon the eastern coast. Here we find that human effigies are 
mingled with animal shapes. The question is as to the signifi- 
cance of these two classes of symbols. Did the animal figures 
express a primitive system of totems and the human figures in- 
dicate that ancestor worship had been intruded or infringed upon 
it. This is a natural inference, but there are few facts to prove 
the position, The law of growth would naturally lead from ani- 
mal worship up through sun worship to ancestor worship. But 
we have on this continent the different systems presented in 
fragments which are separated from one another by great distanc- 
es. We may say that two geographical lines of progress 
may be traced, one on the east side of the mountains and the 
other on the west. - The first commenced with the picture 
writing of the Eskimos passed through the animal totems of the 
hunter tribes and ended in the sun worship of the Agricul- 
tural races, making an unbroken line from the Arctic region 
to the Gulf of Mexico, The other or second line was fragmen- 
tary. It commences with the same stage of picture writing among 
the Eskimos ; but appears next in the carved totem posts of the 
Thlinkeets. It disappears again being lost in the rude picto- 
graphs of the California tribes; again appears in the high stage 
of art among the Mexicans and ends with the hieroglyphics 
found in Central America. We do not trace any connecting 
line of development along the Pacific coast, for the symbolism 
is presnted to us in fragments. It appears in the shape which 
_we have described on the northwest coast, especially in the north- 
western territory, and parts of Oregon. A long space then in- 
tervenes between that region and the territory of Mexico where 
the symbolism again appears, having characteristics somewhat 
similar. There is no connecting link between these two. The 
wild tribes of California, Arizona, and New Mexico have no such 
symbolism. What they have resembles that of the eastern tribes, 
and is full of animal semblances. A question as to an intruded 
cultus comes in here. The Ancestor worship of the Asiatic Con- 
tinent may have influenced these tribes on the northwest coast. 
The carving of Polynesians may also have educated them. They 
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may have borrowed their symbolism from the inhabitants of the 
islands of the Pacific and of the Asiatic coast and so have devel- 
oped an entirely different type from that which prevailed among 
the tribes on the eastern side of the mountains. The pillars and 
columns of the Nahaus do, however, resemble the totém posts 
or.pillars of the Thlinkeets. They are much more elaborate, but 
are characterized by being built in stories.. They have also hu- 
man forms, which‘are grotesque and complicated and unique. 
We are reminded by these characteristics of the many. storied 
towers of India aud the grotesque carving of the Chinese. 

The hieorglyphics on these pillars or columns are very elabo- 
rate. They are not pictures and cannot well be traced back to 
any picture writing, Their source of development or of growth may 
probably be traced across the ocean and not back into the inte- 
rior.’ We certainly lose the thread when we go to the east. We 
are not sure that we hold it when we go to the west. .We think 
we see fragments of it at the north, but we are\not sure but that 
these are the ends of two threads ‘and not the fragments of a 
broken line. 

There are, however, three .or four grades of symbolism 
on this western or “Pacific coast; the first in Washington Ter- 
ritory, the second in Mexico, the third in Yucatan and. possibly 
a fourth in South America, There is, however, this_peculiarity 
in the symbols of all these localities. that animal figures are ap- 
parent in all totemism, having been perpetuated through the 
different grades. There are many. symbolic carved sun col- 
umns; but they seem to be ‘as. closely connected with 
a primitive animal worship as are the monuments of 
other regions. They remind. us of the fact that totem- 
ism was not entirely lost, even if sun worship had ,come in 
and overshadowed it. We may say that in this region including 
all of Central America and Mexico, there was a great mixture 
of symbolism. Animal figures, human forms, and sun symbols 
are strangely blended and it is difficult to-distinguish the animal 
totems from the sun symbols, but we refer tothe fact that animal 
figures are conspicuous, and that in some cases simple animal 
images are found without any decoration or any. hieroglyphics ; 
for they are expressive of a possible ‘survival of the original or 
primitive totemism. Still the totem ‘system is mainly exhibited 
inthe Northern district. 

Here carved statues and pillars 2 are called totem* posts, bu 
they present more human figures than they do animal. Ther 
are here many paintings and drawings which afte: symbolic and 
the totems of the tribes are sometimes expressed in these; but 
the most conspicuous symbols are those which are contained in 
these ancestor trees. The analysis of these carved posts reveals 
to us one fact, that the family genealogy is expressed in the hu- 
man figures, but the clan totem is shown by the animal semblan- 
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ces. One can easily see that totemism is at the basis of all the 
symbolic figures which are contained in these columns. We 
present a few specimens of totem posts fro n the northwest coast. 
See Figs. 4, 5, 6 and 7. 


Fig. 4.—TOTEM POSTS FROM THE NORTWEST COAST, 

There are many such totem posts in which th: thunder bird is 
conspicuous. Totemism seems to have been modified and min- 
gled with a genenlogical record. The bird represents the first 
great ancestor, The human figures represent the later progeni- 
tors. The animals represent the clan, the human figures the 
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family. They call the figure at the top the “ thunder bird,” but 
it is not so much a nature divinity as it is a tribal God. If it per- 
sonifies the thunder or any power of nature it at the same 
time represents the ani- 
mal divinity. The bear 
is also a totem and this 
animal is sometimes 
carved on the totem posts 
and sometimes painted 
on boards or woven into 
blankets. See Fig. 5. 

There is a picture ofa 
chief* lying in state, in 
which there are blankets 
with bears woven in them 
on the bed, the image 
of a stuffed bear is beside 
the bed, the same or 
similar figures are seen 
ornamenting the walls 
above the bed and every 
where in the room are 
animal semblances, 
These were undoubted- 
ly the symbols which 

Pb Sereees Se Se expressed the tribal con- 
nection of the chief. They show the clan emblems as well as the 
personal totem of the chief. 

It seems to have been a peculiarity of the people of the north- 
west coast, that they symbolized their clan history by animal 
figures, but their family history by human figures. We do not 
know that they were very different from the other American 
tribes except in this. It is however probable they were older or 
at least had continued their tribal existence longer than many of 
the tribes farther east. : 

There were certain tribes, such as the Dacotahs, who had al- 
most reached the same stage that these had. It appears from the 
researches of ethnologists, and notably those of Rev. J.O. Dor- 
sey, that the Dacotahs had not only tribes and clans, but sub- 
clans, as if they were approximating to the condition where the 
family would be recognized as constituting a separate line. In 
these tribes the mother-right had disappeared, and the father had 
come to take the place of the mother in giving the name and in- 
heritance to the clan. We need only to carry the subject a little 
further, to see how tribes like those on the northwest coast might 
set up the family name and genealogy as still more important 
than the clan name and seek to symbolize this fact by their to- 


*See Century Magazine—also West Shore for 1881. 
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tems, In this way we might suppose that a people would easily 
pass out fiom animal worship to ancestor worship, the first hav- 
ing been correlated to the clan, and the last to the family. The 
totem posts of the northwest coast are suggestive objects for our 
study on this account. Thesé wére always expressive of the 
family honor and the family history, but they suggested at the 
same time the clan system, the family name being symbolized by 
the human figures and the clan by the animal, as we have said. 

There is one point further in this connection. These tribes of 
the northwest coast were undoubtedly descended from the tribes 
of the northeast coast of Asia. Their totem system is to be 
studied in connection with the Asiatic tribes. We know that the 
peculiarity of Mongolian races, and especially of the Chinese is 
that they were given to ancestor worship. .The same is ‘true of 
the tribes situated north of the Chinese wall, such as the Samoy- 
edes, Tungus, and Ostyaks; ancestor worship was very common 
among them. We may suppose that the American tribes on the 
northwest coast derived their system from the same source. We 
find in the totem posts, not only the record of the tribal. history, 
but we may trace in them hints as totheir line of migration. These 
tribes undoubtedly had passed through the various stages of ani- 
mal worship, and reached the early stage of ancestor worship. 
They, however, retained the symbols of both 
systems in these carved posts, and so we have 
in them a book which we may read as full of 
significance. 

The cuts which we present will illustrate 
the point, it will be noticed that quite a 
difference exists between these totem posts. 
The smaller figures however represent the 
posts which were erected inside of the house 
while the larger figures represent those which 
are on the outside of the house. In reference 
to the former Rev. M, Eells says, gener- 
ally these sticks are posts which are used 
to support the roof of their feast houses, but 
sometimes are in private houses, and occa- 
sionally are placed near the head of the bed, 
as protectors. See Figs.6and 7. These rep- 
resent posts which are set on large cross beams 
to support the’ ridge pole, in a large communal 
house, No. 7 having been unveiled with great 
ceremony. (In the engravings the black por- 
tions represent red, the horizontal shading 

took apr a blue, and the vertical black. The unshaded 
portions represent white paint.) Figure 9g was a board in an- 
other large house, where several hundred Indians gathered for a 
week’s festival. At this time a few persons gave-to their invited 
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friends several hundred dollars in. money and other valuable 
things and it was said that the spirit which dwelt in it really 
gave away the presents. The principle of idolartry was in all 
thits superstition; 
but still the sticks 
were of such a 
shape that they 
could not ‘properly 
be called idols.. 1 
had been here for 
years before I saw} 
what could be called 
‘by}this name and 
have never seen but 
thisone. As I vis- 
ited them at one of 
their religious 
gatherings in 1878 I saw Fig. 
9, which represents a post 
about®four feet flong, roughly 
carved, with the face and body § 
of a man, but with no legs or 
feet, the lower’part being set 
into the ground and around 
this they! performed their in- 
cantations. The eyes were 
silver quarter dollars nailed to 
it, and at the time it had no 
clothes on except a necktie of 
red cloth, white cloth and 
beaten cedar bark. It is said 

Fig.y. . to have been made by the fath- 
er of a very old man and was kept secreted 
in the woods when not wanted. I saw it 
several times after they were done with 
their performance, and the Indians will- Fig. 10, 
ingly allowed me to make a drawing of it. It has since been 
carried off to the woods again. =~“ "7}o*® 

There are many such figures among the tribes of the North- 
west coast. We present a figure, see Fig. 10, which came from 
this region. Very little is known concerning it. It is described 
in one of the Smithsonian Catalogues. It, however, probably 
represents a totem or a genealogical record of some private per- 
son. It will be noticed in this post that the animal totems are 
quite distinct from the human image, Crocodiles are here the 
tribal totems, but the knife-feathered image is the totem or em- 
blem of the family. eos] 
VI. This leads us to another part of our subject, the mo difi- 
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cation of the totem system. We have traced the growth of the 
system from the primitive picture-writing, in which animals 
were conspicuous, and have found that totemism and symbolism 
began at about the same stage. It was not used by the fishermen 
but came into vogue among the hunter races; it continued among 
these races going through the different stages of growth until 
it finally reached a stage where ancestor worship,came in to mod- 
ify it. It is noticeable, however, that totemism continued among 
the agricultural tribes, and to a certain extent among the Pueblos 
or village Indians. 

It is probable that a modified form of totemism existed among 
the civilized races, but the symbols among them became changed. 
There are, to be sure, many animal figures among these sym- 
bols but along with these figures certain symbols which are 
significant’ of a primitive stage of sun worship and others 
which are significant of a primitive ancestor worship and 
so on until we come. to the elaborate and complicated sym- 
bols of the civilized races. The modification of the totems is then 
an important point for us to study because we may find in it a 
history of the changes through which native society in America 
passed, and may possibly trace the line of their migrations. This 
is a task which the Archzologists must set before themselves. 
We have said that totemism was characteristic of hunter races 
mainly, and that it was confined to a certain stage of society, 
that stage which is represented by the term animal worship. 
We, however, have taken the position that the totem system was 
perpetuated in ancestor worship. To reconcile these two points 
we must consider that there were modifications of the totem sys- 
tem. These modifications may be seen, 1st, In the combination 
of animal figures and human forms, which we have seen in the 
genealogical'tree. 2d, In the fetiches and prey gods of the 
Zunis. 3d, In the carved pipes and other figures which prevailed 
among the Mound Builders. 4th, In the effigies which we trace 
in the emblematic mounds. :.5th, In the adornments and decora- 
tions which were common among the native tribes, especially at 
their feasts and religious ceremonies. 6th, In tlte various myths 
and traditions which ‘clustered about the heroes, ancestors and 
prehistoric divinities. 7th, In the superstitions which prevailed 
in reference to certain haunted places, especially those where a 
resemblance to animals was recognized in the forms of nature. 

The first modification which we shall consider is that which 
appeared in the personal adornments, decorations, and _habili- 
ments of the natives. It is a remarkable fact that there was not 
only a symbolism in these adornments, but that the personal 
names and exploits, and tribal connection, were thus symbolized; 
in other words, that totemism was embodied in the official cos- 
tumes. 

Animals are frequently seen suspended to the dress or hair of 
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the chiefs:and especially of the medicine men. See Fig, 11: 
The significance of this is that the totem system was symbolized 
but in a modified form. *We present several cuts to show how 
totemism could be expressed in the personal adornments. The 
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Fig. 11.~THE INDIAN MEDICINE MAN, 
picture of the medicine man is familiar, In this picture, how- 





*The cuts which we have presented do not fully illustrate the subject; other cuts 
may be found in the Smithsonian Report for 1881, p. 540, Figs.'9, 10 and 14. Also 
American Naturalist, July 1885, p. 676, March 1885, p. 281. Lubbock’s Origin of 
Civilization, p. 33, Fig. 5, and page 39, Fig. 11. Second Annual Report of the 
Ethnological Bureau, p. 12, plate I, p, 16, pl. II, p. 20 pl. III, p. 24, pl IV, p. 26, 
pl. V, p. 27, pl. VI, p. 28, pl. VII, p. 29, pl. VILI, p. 30, pl. IX, p. 40, pl. X, p. 
41, pl. XI, p. 60, pl. XIV, p. 64, pl. XV, pps. 155—163; p. 302, pl. LXXVI; p. 
395, Figs. 566-569; p. 596, Figs. 570-572. Authors book on Eblematic Mounds, 
also Picture Writing. Catlin’s North American Indians, p, 40, Fig. 19; p. 128, Fig. 
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ever, we have hints.as to how aninial totems might be used 
without being strictly tribal emblems. The coat: of arms 
of the tribe seem here to have been worn by one man: 
The clan emblems hang to this person in great profusion. 
There was an appeal to the -supérstition of the people in this 
manner .of dressing himself up. .The Medicine Man seems 
to have represented thesgreat divinity. and ancestor of the 
people,\the wolf. He’ seems to have had-a pdwer or control 
over the other clan divinities, the tortoise, ‘the lizzard, the 
eel,’ thé serpent, the eagle and many othet animals. The 
same Medicine Man would: get into his tent. and throw out 
through the roof, emblems of the tribal divinities, he would imi- 
itate with hisvoice the cry “of the different animals and would 
finally erid his. ‘ceremony by. declaring the advent.of the chief 
divinity, imitating the voice of the particular, animal, with a 
tone of triumph, as if the contest between the .tribal gods\ had 
ended. There was, however, in this ceremony the modification 
of the totem system for the animals seem to personify the differ- 
erent elements of;nature as well as the tribal divinities. It was 
an object lesson preparing the people for a higher stage of nature 
worship and yet the animal emblems are all retained. 

Another modification is found in the pipes.’ These were 
partly totemic and partly decorative, that is they were expressive 
of the tribal name, but were also creations of fancy and were sub- 
ject to a great variety of forms. Onthis point we are happy to 
quote the words of Mr. H. M. Henshaw. He says, with reference 
to the origin of these animal sculptures: *“ Many writers appear 
inclined to the view that they are purely decorative and orna- 
mental in character, ¢. ¢., that they are attempts at close imita- 
tions of nature in the sense demanded by high art, and that they 
owe their origin to the artistic instinct alone. But.there is much 
in their appearance that‘suggests that they may have been totem- 
ic in.their origin, and that whatever of ornamental character they 
may possess is of secondary importance. With perhaps, few ex- 
ceptions, the North American tribes practiced totemism in one 
or the other of its various forms, and, although, it by no means 
follows that all the carving and etchings of birds or animals by 
these tribes are totems, yet it is undoubtedly true that the to- 








56; p. 234, Fig. 98. Dorman’s Primitive Superstitions, p. £8. Fig. 1; p, 84, Fig.°2; 
p- 85, Fig. 3; p. 56, pl. II; n. 127, Fig. 9; p. 283, pl. IV; p. 272. Fig. 13; p. 323, 
Fig. 19; p. 362, pl. V. Documentary History of New York, Vol, I. p..7, Figs H, 
I, M, O, K; p. 9, inset. ‘The Ind‘an Tribes of the United States, by F. S. Drake, 
plates, II, 11k. IV, VI. XVI, XX, XXIV. XXV, XXVIII, XXXI, XXXIV, 
XXXV, XXXVI, XXXVII, XXXVIII, XXXIX, LXXV,_— LXXXII Mal- 
lory’s Sign Language, p. 372, Fig. 164; p. 422, Fig. 249 Yarrow’s Mortuary Cos- 
tumes, Figure, XLVI, Squier’s Nicaragua, p. 36, pl. I; p. 39, pl. IIT; p. 54. Nos. 
2 and 3; p. 63, Nos. 11 and 12. Bancroft's Native Races, Vol. V. p. 40, Figs. 1 
and 2; p. 42, Figs. 3 and 4; p. 43, Fig. 5; p. 46,. Fig. 9; p. 49, Fig, 1; p. 50, Fig, 
2; p. 51, Fig. 3. 


*See Second Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, page 150. 
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temic ided-is traceable in no’small majority of their artistic rep- 
resentations, whateveritheir form, . As favoring the idea of the 
totemic meaning of the carvings, it-may be pointed out that a 
considerable number of recognizable birds and animals are pre- 
cisely the ones known to have been used-as totems by many 
tribes of Indians. The ‘hawk, heron, woodpecker, crow, beaver, 
otter, wildcat, squirrel, rattle snake, and others, have all figured 
largely in the totemic divisions of our North American Indians, 

“Their sacred nature, too, would enable us to understand how 
naturally pipes would be selected as the medium for totemic rep- 
resentations.' It is also known to be a custom among Indian 
tribes, for individuals to carve out or etch their totems upon wea- 
pons and implements of the more important and highly prized 
class, and a variety of ideas, superstitions and others are associa- 
ted with the usages, as for instance in the case of weapons of 
war or implements of the chase, to impart greater efficiency to 
them. The etching would also serve as a mark of ownership, 
especially where property of certain kinds was regarded as be- 
longing to the tribe or gens and not the individual. Often, in- 
deed; in the latter case the individual used the totems of 
his gens instead of the symbol or mark for his own name. 

“ As a theory to account for the number and character of these 
animal carvings the totemic theory is perhaps as tenable as any. 
The origin and significance of the carvings may, however, in- 
volve many different and distinct ideas. It is certain that it is a 
common practice of Indians to endeavor to perpetuate the image 
of any strange bird. or beast, especially when seen away from 
home, and in order that it may be shown. to his friends. What 
are deemed the marvelous features of the animal are almost al- 
ways greatly exaggerated. It is in this way that many.of the 
astonishing productions noticeable in savage art have originated. 

Another : modification of the totem system is that which is 
found among the Zunis. The Zunis.are a remarkable people. 
They have a fetichistic religion and at the same time are-sun 
worshippers. The fetiches perpetuate the animal divinities, but 
their sun worship absorbed and supplanted totemism. The Zunis 
had many Fetiches; these were generally representatives of the 
operations of nature; they seem to have dominion over the. dif- 
ferent elements. The Zunis divided the earth into six regions, the 
north, west, south, east, the upper region and the lower regions 
and ascribed a divinity to each one of these regions. These divin- 
ities were all animals, but they were animals of different kinds, 
the wolf being the God of the east, the bear the God of the west, 
the badger the God of the south, the mountain lion the God of 
the north, the eagle the God of the upper regions, and the 
mole the: God of the lower regions. They personified the pow- 
ers of nature but they did this as much by their color and by their 
peculiar adornments as by their animal form. They were ani- 
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mal divinities; they were not tribal Gods so much as they were 
nature Gods. They neither represented the tribal nanies or the 
tribal history, but they symbolized the divinity which ruled in 
the different parts of the sky, Each one of these animals was rep- 
resented by an image, the image however, always had the color 
which was peculiar to the sky, the God of the north being yel- 
low, that of the west blue, that of the south red, that of the east 
white, that of the upper regions all colors, and that of the lower 
regions, black. These colors are used in the pictographs, and in 
all the mythic symbolism of the Zunis to indicate the regions 
referred to above. We cannot fail to see in this, clear reference 
to the natural colors of the regions; the barren north with its 
auroral hues, the west with its blue Pacific,.the rosy south, the 
white daylight of the east, the many hues of the clouded sky, and 
the black darkness of the holes and caves of the earth. Among 
the Zunis there were different classes of animal divinities, three 
of them being especially prominent. They are: 1st, the Gods 
of the six regions referred to above; 2d, the prey Gods or the 
fetiches of the hunt, and 3d, the Gods of the priesthood of the 
bow. These were all worshiped and were symbolized with great 
care, every part of the image or of the painting being expressive 
of the attributes of the divinity and some particular phase of na- 
ture. Sometimes the idols were trigged up with various flint 
weapons such as arrow-heads and spear-heads or with shell 
beads, the arrow-heads and beads always having a symbolic sig- 
nificance, the position of the flint, whether on the back or side 
or belly of the animal being in itself symbolic, and the color of 
the beads and flints being 
also expressive. Some- 
times the animals were 
painted on a shield, and 
the shield was decorated 
with feathers and covered 
with various figures. A 
winged creature is fre- 
quently seen on the shield, 
the wings being attached 
to a human form, but the 
animal. divinities are al- 
ways seen. accompanying 
this nondescript figure: : 
Two pictures of the fetich- 
es of the priesthood of the 
Fig. :.—KNIFE-FEATHERED MONSTER. _ how are given by Mr, F. 
H. Cushing in his interesting description of the Zuni fetiches. 
These pictures are in different colors, to -represent the earth 
and sky and water; one of them has a winged human form 
in its centre, a crooked serpent below the feet, and a moun- 
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tain lion on either side. *“ This curious god is the hero.of hun- 
dreds of folk-lore-tales and the tutelar divinity of several of the 
societies of Zuni. He is represented as possessing a hu- 
man form, furnished with two flint knifes, feathered pinions 
and a knife-feathered tail. His dress consists of the conven- 
tional terraced cap representative of his dwelling place among the 
clouds, and the ornaments, badges and garments of the Ka-Ka. 
His weapons are the Great Flint Knife of War, the Bow of the 
Skies, (the Rain Bow), and the arrow of Lightning; and his guard- 
ians or warriors are the Great Mountain Lion of the north and 
that ofthe upper regions. He was doubtless the original War- 
God of the Zunis, although now secondary in the order of. man, 
to the two children of the Sun mentioned.” See Fig. 12. “These 
fetiches are constantly carried by the warriors when abroad, in 
pouches like those of the hunters, and ina similar manner. The 
perfect fetich of this order differs but little from those of the Hunt- 
ers save that it is more elaborate and is sometimes supplied with 
a minute heart of turkois bound to the side of the figure with 
sinew of the Mountain Lion, with which, also the arrow-point is 
probably attached, usually to the back or belly. = « -—. 


“The arrow point when placed on the back of the fetich is 
emblematic of the Knife of War, (Sa-wa-ni-k’ia a-tchi-en-ne,) and 
is supposed, through the power of Sa-wa-ni-k’ia or the “magic 
medicine of war” to protect the wearer from the enemy from 
behind or from other unexpected quarters. When placed “under 
the feet” or belly, it is through the same power, considered: cap- 
able of effacing the tracks of the w arrior that his trail may not 
be followed by the enemy.” 


The other picture is that of a shield with an eagle in the cen- 
tre, the serpents below the eagle with a white bear above. This 
is the great white bear. The three beings which constitute 
the prey-Gods of the priesthood of the bow are the Moun- 
tain Lion, the great white bear and the knife-feathered monster. 
These are the war gods, as the others are the hunter gods: 

In reference to the worship of animals it naturally follows from 
the Zuni philosophy of life that his worship, while directed tothe 
more mysterious and remote powers of nature, or as he regards 
their existence, should relate more especially to the animafs; 
that in fact, the animals, as more nearly related to himself than 
are these powers, should be frequently made to serve as media- 
tors between them and him. 


The color of the stone was symbolic as well as the shape, 
the four parts of the sky were supposed to have different colors , 
the nortli was yellow; the east, white; the south, red; the west, 
blue; the upper regions, many colored ; thé lower régions, black, 





*Second annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, pps. 40 and 41. 
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Plate II,—ZUNI FETICHES. 
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accordingly the divinities. which presided over these. regions 
had colors which corresponded: See plate II.* 

In this plate we have Fig. 1, Mountain Lion, God of the north 
—(yellow). Fig. 2. the Coyote, which is.the God of the west— 
(blue). Fig. 3, the Wildcat, which is the God ot the south—(red). 
Fig. 4. The Eagle, which is the God of the upper regions— 
(spotted). Fig. 5.:The Mole, which is the God of the lower 
regions—(black). 

The ornaments or equipments in the fetiches are also symbol- 
ic. Ordinarially the Gods of the hunt, that is, those which pre- 
sided over hunters and were supposed to direct them to the game, 
were furnished with the arrow heads, while.the prey Gods, 
which represented the game which was to be slain and consum- 
ed, were frequently without the arrow heads. It was supposed 
that the animals of prey had a magical influence over the ani- 
mals they preyed upon, and breathed upon them whether near 
or far and never failed to overcome them, piercing their hearts 
and causing their limbs to stiffen, and the animals to lose their 
strength. 
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AN EFFIGY OR SYMBOLIC MOUND IN LICKING COUNTY, OHIO. 






As is well known Effigy or Symbolic Mounds, sometimes 
called Animal or Emblematic Mounds are simply raised figures,— 
gigantic dasso relievos,—representing a man or an animal, a bird 
or reptile, and in some instances one or more objects of inani- 
mate nature. 

A mound of this class is usually from two feet to six feet high- 
er than the ground upon which it was built, and generally 
magnifies the size of the object represented from ten times to 
almost a hundred times, possibly in some cases even a thousand 
times. Emblematic or Symbolic Mounds—‘“mound imitative 
art” as one of our writers poetically styles them—are found very 
numerous in groups in the state of Wisconsin, but are also found 
in a few localities in other states. In Wisconsin they are in 
groups but in other states they are isolated. But few, Emblem- 
atic or Symbolic ‘mounds are known in Ohio. The often de- 





















*In this plate we have the different fetiches, but the color is not represented in the 
printing. ‘ ‘ . 

For further information on the totem system, seé Morgan’s Ancient Society, 
Schoolcraft’s Archives, Lubbock’s Origin of Civilization, Mallory’s Sign Language, 
Mallory’s Dacotah Calendar, Brinton’s: Hero Myths, Bancroft’s Myths and Lan- 
guages, Hale’s Iroquéis Book of Rites, Valentini’s Essays published bythe Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society, David Cusick’s Six Nations, The Documentary History of 
New York, Voli. 6 pn), : 
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scribed, the most extensive, and probably the best known of 
these is the Great Serpent Mound near Brush creek, in Adams 
county.” This most remarkable effigy was very well described 
by Rev. j. P. Maclean, (one of our most intelligent, laborious, and 
conscientious archzologists,) in the January number of the Amer- 
ican Antiquarian, for 1885, pages 44-47. 
- There are only two well defined effigy mounds in this (Lick- 
ing) county. They are named respectively “Eagle Mound,” and 
“Alligator Mound.” The first named which represents a huge 
bird “on the wing,” is situated in the middle of an enclosure at 
Newark, known as the “Old Fort,” and was somewhat minutely 
described in the July number of the American Antiquarian of 
1881 ; also in the history of Licking county, Ohio, on pages 523 
-524; likewise in a small pamphlet ‘of 20 pages, entitled “Mound 
builders works near Newark, Ohio,” 

But my purpose is to furnish a description of the “Alligator 
Mound,” the only other mound of the Effigy class in Licking 
county, Ohio. 
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“Alligator Mound” so called is situated on a hill more than a 
hundred feet high, called “Alligator Hill,” half a mile north 
of the road leading from Newark to Granville, about six miles 
west of the former which is the county seat, and less than a mile 
east of the latter place, which is a flourishing University,College, 
and Seminary town. The entire length of the animal represented 
is two hundred feet, his head; body, legs, (four in number,) and 
tail, all being clearly defined. The length of the body between 
the fore legs and the hind legs is fifty feet; the breadth of the 
body at its broadest part is twenty feet; the fore legs are full 
twenty feet long, and the hind legs are about twenty-five feet in 
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length. The head, fore shoulders, body and rump have an ele- 
vation varying from three feet to five feet or more, while the re- 
mainder of the animal is a little less, the tail gradually tapering 
off to the end, terminating in a twist or curl southward. The 
alligator lies in a natural position on a nearly east and west line, 
with his head to the west. On the north side, about twenty feet 
from his body is an elevation composed mainly of stones, appar- 
antly thrown together at random. This little hillock or 
heap of stones an dearth, is called an a/tar, and from it a narrow, 
barely perceptible slightly elevated graded way leads to the 
effigy, striking its right side about midway between the foreleg 
and hind leg. The writer hereof stated in his description of 
“Eagle Mound,” “that excavations made many years ago into the 
center of that earthen figure, developed an a/far built of stones 
upon which ashes, charcoal and calcined bones were found, in- 
dicating that it had been used for sacrificial purposes.” This 
fact in connection with what is said above in relation to the little 
heap of stones or a/tar connected by a graded way with the effigy 
on “Alligator hill,” tends to raise the presumption that effigies 
are, in some cases Sacrificial as well as “Symbolical or Emblem- 
atic Mounds.” Moreover many of the surface stones, somewhat 
promiscusously scattered over the hill and on and about the 
altar, give evidence of having been at some time subjected to the 
action of fire, a fact suggestive of sacrificial offerings connected 
with the religion of the Mound builders; and also rendering 
quite plausible the belief that “Alligator Hill,” may often have 
been a-blaze in prehistoric times, doing duty as signal stations. 

“Alligator Mound” is composed of earth and stones, liberally 
intermingled with gravel and sand—material almost imperishable 
—materials usually employed by the Mound builders—hence 
their works remain, and have remained through the ages as 
monuments of the skill of their constructors. But perhaps “they 
builded better than they knew”—builded of stones and earth be- 
cause more accessible than less enduring materials, such as wood, 
adobe, brick, etc., etc. 

The top of “Alligator Hill” was, long ago, denuded of most 
of its growing trees and subjected, where sufficiently level, to 
agricultural uses. 

From the ‘Alligator Mound” a fine view of the surrounding 
country is had. Ten or more mounds and enclousures are with- 
in view of it, one of the latter being only a mile distant, in an 
easterly direction, which also encloses three pyrmidical mounds. 

As already stated the “Alligator Mound” is situated on the 
summit ofa high hill or spur which projects boldly into the 
valley of the Raccoon creek, the middle one of the three streams 
that form the Smoky river at Newark, six miles. distant in an 
easterly direction. The hill is a very conspicuous point, one 
commanding an extensive view of the surrounding country. If 
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the forest trees were removed the Mound builders works near 
Newark could be syon from ‘it, and probably: also the mound at 
Fairmount church,’ distant ten miles, and others in that vicinity. 

Many years ago Prof. Daniel Wilson, L: L. D. expressed the 
opinion in the first edition of “Prehistoric: Man” that the effigy 
on “Alligator Hill” symbolized “some object of special awe or 
veneration thus reared on one of the chief ‘high places’ of the 
nation, with the accompanying a/far, on which the ancient peo- 
ple of the valley could witness the celebration of the rites of their 
worship, its site having been obviously selected as the most 
prominent natural feature in a populous district abounding with 
military, civic and religious structures,” 

When some years later the same learned author, now Presi- 
dent of Toronto University, was about to issue the third edition 
cf his very able work, he made a personal visit to “Alligator 
Hill,” with a view of verifying his measurements, and for his own 
gratification, as well ato reach satisfactory conclusions as to the 
purpose or purposes for which the effigy mound thereon was 
constructed. Upona full and careful view of it, and the sur- 
roundings, he saw no reason to change the opinion that he had 
advanced, and that the Effigy on “Alligator Hill” undoubtedly 
served a purpose in the religious worship of its constructors, if 
inded it was not itself an object of worship and adoration!” 

History informs us that the ancient Egyptians were worship- 
ers of the Crocodile and other animals, and it is quite probable 
that the Mound builders-of North America were worshippers of 
the American crocodile, seeing that they were certainly a super- 
stitious people, an idolatrous race—a people who cherished a 
religious system that was marked by sacrificial characteristics. 
They offered sacrifices—human sacrifices there is reason to be- 
lieve—the requirements of their religion could probably not be 
met without sacrifices—animal sacrifices if not human—hence 
the necessity of a/tars, therefore they erected them! 

In Ohio Effigy mounds are seldom found: in groups that 
is, that two or more of them are not often found together. The 
Serpent mound stands alone—the Eagle mound is the only 
Effigy mound among the Newark works, and the Alligator Effigy 
is the only effigy mound for miles—it stands isolated, so far as 
effigies are concerned—but there are other classes of mounds in 
plenty around it and so about Eagle mound. 

The following measurements of the Alligator are approximate- 
ly correct : 

SEG OO Mate ok ew lis GRE, & eae 30 feet long. 
Foreshoulders . . See ba tind 
Body between fore and hind nd legs « ome ea wage 
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The length of the graded way and altar is about 30 fect. I 
gave the length of the fore legs as full twenty feet, and of the 
hind legs at,about twenty-five feet; and the elevation of head, 
foreshoulders and rump ranging from three to five feet; and re- 
mainder of effigy, averaging a foot or two less. These-figures-are 
very nearly correct. 

Mr. Warren K., Moorehead, an archeologist, of Granville, ina 
late paper on the “Alligator Mound,” says “upon digging. into 
the altar no traces of burnt clay or charcoal were found, neith- 
erin the mound proper;” from which I conclude that excavations 
have been made into both mound and altar. Originally the 
south front of “Alligator Hill,’ which looks into and over the 
valley, presented an almost perpendicular front, and the fore and 
hind legs on the left side of the Alligator extended almost to 
the side of the hill, well towards the bottom, which undermined 
‘it,and Mr. Moorehead says a portion of the hill thus undermined, 
fell down into the valley and carried with ita considerable por- 
tion of the Alligator’s left legs. He also says thatthe “work- 
men in the quarry claimed to have found some bones.and chara- 
coal during the excavations,” but does not say whether the 
finding occurred after the debris of portions of the left legs of 
the alligator went down the hill or before. 

As some of the hill was undermined and fell down it is impos- 
sible wow to say whether or not there was originally -any - re- 
semblance in the shape of the hill to the shape of the effigy. 
When I first saw “Alligator Hill” its Southern side, near. which 
the effigy lay, presented a nearly due east and west line paral- 
lel with the effigy from head to tail. 

It isnot by any means improbable that a number of the. high 
hills in full view from the Alligator Mound - served the purposes 
of signal stations, as didalso Alligator Hill. The many burnt 
stones scattered about on the hill, also on the effigy and the altar 
and graded way, seem to indicate that signal fires were often 
kindled ‘here. 

Fort Hill is about a mile east of “Alligator Hill,” and is situat- 
ed on the. highest hill on the north side of Raccoon . valley, 
in the same range of hills as Alligator Hill. On the top of this 
hill is.situated a fort or embankment, which, says the author of 
the History of Union Township, Licking county, Ohio, (Mr. 
Samuel Park,) “encloses from fourteen to sixteen acres of land 
and in the middle of it is another, with'a deep moat inside of the 
wall, which was less than a hundred feet in diameter.” He 
thought several mounds in Union Township could be seen from 
“Alligator Hill,’distant some four or five miles,” if the growing 
trees were removed, 

A mound of crescent form, is situated in the valley about a 
quarter of a mile east of the “Alligator Hill.” “It is,” says the 
compiler of our county History, “an immense pile of dirt upon 
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the top of the ground in half moon form. It is composed large- 
ly of gravel and in its composition differs greatly from the dark 
loamy earth around it, It is yet seven feet high although it has 
been ploughed over for fifty years.” 

“A very extensive earthwork once occupied the bottom ‘land 
near the crescent, and to the south of it says the same author, 
when the first settlers entered this valley in 1801, and for several 
years afterward, this enclosure was plainly visible, its walls 
being several feet in height. It enclosed seventy-five or eighty 
acres of level land, and like the Crescent, the embankment seem- 
ed to have been made without digging the earth from either 
side of it, no ditch appearing. This enclosure has disappear- 
ed under the operation of the ‘savage plowshare.’ It is said 
that no mound appeared within this circular enclosure, which 
was in full view of “Alligator Mound,” 

About a mile in an easterly direction from “Alligator [Hill,” 
upon a spur of the bluff on the north side of Raccoon valley, 
is situated an enclosure which was evidently built for defen- 
sive purposes. The embankment ranges from three to ten feet 
in height, measuring from the bottom of the ditch, (which ex- 
tends all around it on the outside,) to the top. This work 
embraces about fifty acres of land, The embankment, evident- 
ly a breastwork, says the author of our county history, “is a 
perfect piece of engineering skill, following closely the sinuous- 
ities of the brow of the hill, and where there is a ditch or de- 
pression in the hill, the embankment is higher than in other 
places. Conforming as it does to the form of the surface of the 
hill, it is irregular in shape. Inside of this enclosure there are 
two small circular works, each enclosing about half an acre. 
Though long plowed over, these walls are still three feet or 
more in height. These smaller works are in the form of circles, 
without any break in the walls and are both located upon the 
highest part of the hill, and near to its southern extremity, or at 
least a little south of the center of the greater work. They are 
very near each other and lie on an east and west line. In the 
most easterly of these two circles are two small mounds or 
lookout-stations, also on an east and west line, very near each 
other, but now not over two or three feet high. Almost the 
entire surface of the hill is under cultivation, and this crescent 
work is slowly disappearing in consequence.” 

Half a mile east of the last described work on the same range 
of bluffs, is situated what is called the “reservoir,” which was 
evidently once an artificial lake, or reservoir for water. Its diam- 
eter is about twenty rods. It is located in a natural depression 
and has evidently been scooped out with great labor. Near by 
stands a conical ‘or sugar-loaf mound, about fifteen feet high, 
having diameter of forty feet at least at its base, and is nearly 
perfect.” 
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Half amile farther east on the bluffs are two small mounds 
on the summit of two hills, evidently erected on these high points 
or look-out-stations. Down inthe valley and eastward are a 
number of beautiful mounds. All the above works on the bluffs 
would be visible from the Alligator mound if the trees were cut 
down. 

Looking south from “Alligator Hill” across the Raccoon val- 
ley and Raccoon creek, and upon the bluffs and high hills be- 
yond, many fine mounds come into view, a number of them 
doubtless were, signal or look-out-stations. Many others, in va- 
rious directions, could be seen if the view were not obstructed 
by growing trees, some of them certainly were of the observa- 
tory class. 

From the first settlement of the Raccoon valley to the present 
time the Effigy on “Alligator Hill” has been called an A/iigazor, 
for the reason I suppose that it looks more like an alligator than 
anything else, to most people; it certainly did to those who first 
called it an Alligator and who gave that name to the hill. 

I have called it an “Alligator Effigy,” because it is known al- 
most universally by thatname. Moreover, I have had no au- 
thority to change its name, and do not know that I would do so 
if I had full authority, for it may have been meant for that animal. 

Within five or six miles of the effigy on “Alligator Hill” there 
still remain nearly a hundred specimens of the earthworks of 


the Mound builders, and they are of almost every variety of 
form, including enclosures, mounds, (Sepulchral Temple, Sac- 
rificial Observatory, Objugatory, Emblematical, etc., etc.,) also 
half circles, parallel walls as well as octagons, semi-circles, par- 
tial circles, etc., etc. A reservoit is named above—there is an- 
other such a few miles west of Alligator ilill, in Union Town- 
ship, described by the late Samuel Park. 


IsAAc SMUCKER. 
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THE MUSEUM. 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF COLLECTORS, EDITED 
BY E, A. BARBER, 


EFFIGIES OF THE MOQUI INDIANS. 


The Mogqui Indians occupy seven towns, situated on high plat- 

eaux, in the desert district of northern Arizona. In almost every 
house may be seen little images, varying from six inches to more 
than a foot in length, carved out " 
of soft wood, in imitation of men 
or grotesque creatures, and paint- 
ed in gaudy colors. They are gen- 
erally suspended from the ceil- 
ings, and are difficult to procure 
from the owners, who hold them 
in veneration, as gods or idols. 
The one here figured was found 
in the townof Wolpi. The illus- 
tration, from Maj. J. W. Powell’s 
Second Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology, is one-fifth 
the size of the original which is 
adorned with a necklace of acorn 
-cups with a shell ornament or 
pendant in the center. The head 
ornaments are decorated with 
feathers and the entire effigy is 
brightly painted in a variety of 
colors. 

In the vicinity of the Moqui 
villages the traveler will often 
find rows or groups of * prayer- 
sticks” or “ rain-gods” stuck in 
the ground adjacent to springs of 
water or on the tops of hills. They are little twigs, decorated 
with colored feathers and strings, or narrow slips of wood rudely 
painted to represent men, which are intended as propitiatory offer- 
ings to the spirits of water. In this barren country rain seldom 
falls and water is very precious. 


NOTES ON ANCIENT HEAD-DRESSES. 


The diadem, so frequently exhibited on ancient coins, was the 
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oldest and most famous of crowns. This consisted of a band of 
purple and fine linen, about three inches broad, which was worn by 
kings across the forehead, being tied be- 
hind, with the ends flowing down the 
back. 
The laurel crown was adopted by the 
Roman Emperors after Julius Cesar. 
Not until the reign of the Constantine 
family was the right of wearing crowns 
conferred upon the Empresses. . Julia 
Domitia, and other noted women are 
represented wearing masses of false 
hair, dressed often in a strange or un- 
couth manner. 

Constantine the Great wore a crown which covered the whole 
of his head and was ornamented, in the Persian manner, by rows 
of diamonds and pearls. The accompanying cut represents a coin 
of Augustus which bears on its reverse the celebrated Ziara of 
the Armenian kings, the well known symbol of absolute sover- 
eignty among Oriental nations. 

Henry Pui uips, Jr. 


THE THUNDER-BIRD. 


The accompanying engraving represents an ancient painting 
which decorates the front of an Indian chief’s house at Alert Bay, 
Vancouver’s Island, B. C. All of the native tribes'on the North- 
west coast of 
America have 
a belief. that 
thunder and 
lightning are 
produced by if 3 
an immense )\W\iieeeeeeeee = 
bird, which Avy oe aa 
feeds. on the Swe ae - \\\\ A 
“killer” or fin- Baa vs e WY te ANN 
back whale. /¥4{\(ieSaiMliien| LZAG (git 
In bygone Ci maaee’ Be PY _) pol 
days when fea yy ae > 
these whales § 
were plentiful 
the people, & 
when. out in 
the frail ca- 
noes, were in 
constant dread 
of them. Knowing the thunder-bird to be an enemy of the killers,” 
and in order. the better to secure its protection, the Indians painted 
it on their houses and even on their bodies. The two little faces 
above the four, on the wings of the bird, are intended to portray 
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the sun. The eight little faces represent beavers. An ancient 
myth tells how the Beaver had all the heavenly bodies in a box 
before the Raven let them out and placed them in the sky. In 
the painting this myth is plainly told. In nature the thunder- 
cloud is supposed to be the bird. The thunder is caused by the 
flapping of his gigantic wings. The lightnings are the bolts of 
fire which the bird sends out of his mouth to kill the fish. These 
bolts seem to be painted on the beak of the bird here figured. . He 
is standing on the skeleton of a killer whale whose bones he is 
supposed to have picked bare. In front of the house the Indians 
are shown with their canoes, guns and blankets. They belong to 
the Nimpkish tribe, a branch of the great Quah—quilh nation. 
JAMES DEANS. 
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THE IGUANODONS OF BERNISSART [BELGIUM] AND THE GREAT’ 
SAURIANS OF THE SECONDARY PERIOD. 


BY THE MARQUIS DE NADAILLAC, 
[ Written for The Museum.] 


How and when did life first appear on the globe? This is one 
of those mysteries which human science cannot and will probably 
never be able to solve. We can only say that life began in the 
waters, that later it was amphibious, then acrial, and that mam- 
mals appeared at a much more recent period... Amongst the nu- 
merous beings who preceded them, the most wonderful were cer- 
tainly the Saurians, the name by which the great family of lizards 
is generally designated and which by some of their peculiarities 
seem the precursors of the fish, bird and mammal. We can only 
mention here the principal genera, which may be largely increased 
by future discoveries in those parts of the world as yet unexplored. 
The Pterodactyle, whose remains were first found in the lithograph- 
ic limestone of Jurassic formation, near Solenhofen (Hesse-Darms- 
tadt) and are now preserved in the Museum of Manheim in the 
most extraordinary of all those beings whose ancient exist- 
ence is revealed to us. We may describe it as an animal, which 
in its osteology from its teeth to the end of its claws, presented all 
the characteristics of the Saurians but was at the same time pro- 
vided with the means of flight and which when stationary, could 
no more than birds, have made much use of its anterior extremities. 
The joints either of the fourth or of the fifth finger of the fore- 
foot were lengthened to become expansors of a membraneous 
wing which enabled it to fly. Blumenbach first thought it a pal- 
mipede; Simmering, a mammal related to the bats; but Cuvier 
gave it its right place, where it has since remained undisturbed. 
The pterodactyle, of which twenty species are known, lived on 
fishes and insects. We have probably in it the origin of the flying 
Dragons recorded in so many of our mythological tales; and we 
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must therefore presume either that these dragons were creations 
of a wonderful fancy, or that the Pterodactyle survived even after 
the creation of man! 

The Plesiosaurus possessed the head and teeth of a crocodile with 
a neck of extraordinary length.* resembling the body of a serpent, 
a trunk and tail having the proportions of an ordinary quadruped, 
the ribs of a chameleon and the paddles of a whale. It was aquatic 
and lived most probably in the sea, if we are to judge from the re- 
mains associated with it. The long neck must however have been 
a great impediment to its progress through the water and we must 
suppose that it swam upon, or near, the surface, arching back 
its swanlike neck and occasionally darting it down at. the fishes 
which happened to float within its reach. 

The Megalosaurus was discovered for the first time in the 
oolitie slate near Woodstock. ‘No entire skeleton has as yet been 
brought to light; the Oxford Museum possesses a certain number 
of bones and amongst them a femur and a tibia each nearly three 
feet in length and a metatarsal bone measuring thirteen inches. 
The bones in the British Museum belong to a still: larger animal 
and their study has led the paleontologists to suppose that the 
Megalosaurus stood from six-to eight feet above the ground, that 
it reached the height of our elephants and that it fell little short of 
the length of the whales. Its sharp claws must have been of im- 
mense force and its powerful dental apparatus leaves no doubt of 
the carniverous habits of this gigantic lizard. Like all the reptiles 
it had in store a constant succession of new teeth to supply the loss 
of the old ones. 

The Jchthyosauvi which mark the passage between the fishes and 
the reptiles, abound through the lias and ooltic formations. “ If,” 
writes Buckland in his Bridgewater treatise, “we examine these 
creatures with a view to their capabilities of locomotion and the 
means of offense and defence which their extraordinary structure 
afforded to them, we shall find combinations of forms and mechan- 
ical contrivances which are now dispersed through various classes 
and orders of existing animals but are no longer united in the 
same genus. Thus in the same individual, the snout of a porpoise 
is combined with the teeth of a crocodile, the head of a lizard with 
the vertebra of a fish and the sternum of an Ornithorynchus with 
the paddles of a whale! Some of the largest of these reptiles must ' 
have exceeded thirty feet in length. 

The teeth in some species amount to 180, the young tooth bud- 
ding up at the base of the old one. The eye exceeded in magni- 
tude that of any living animal.f That the Ichthyosaurus enjoyed 
the sense of smell to a considerable degree can hardly be doubted 
from the structure and position of the nostrils, and we must also 
notice the enormous expansion of its elongated jaws, well suited to 
the voracity of an animal that not only preyed upon fishes and 
other inhabitants of the sea but like the pike of our lakes and riv- 





*The neck included from twenty to forty vertebra, 


tDr, Buckland tells us of the skull of an Ichtyosaurus platyodon in which the longer diameter 
of the orbital cavity measured fourteen inches, 
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ers fed upon it own congeners. The finest collection of the re- 
mains of these saurians, including eight different species, is now in 
the British Museum. 

Such were the principal contemporaries of the Jgudnodon and 
we must now mention the recent find in Belgium, which enables 
us to give a more correct view of this saurian. In 1878, twerity- 
two Iguanodons were discovered at Bernisart, between Mons and 
Tournay, at different depths, and in an inferior cretaceous or Weal- 
dian deposit, above the rich carboniferous beds, well known in the 
couutry. After a labor which lasted no less than three years, and 
with considerable industry, Mr. de Pauw, one of the keepers of 
the Museum of Brussels, contrived to preserve the greatest num- 
ber of these bones which crumbled to dust when first exposed to 
light of day and the Museum is now fortunate enough to possess 
two entire skeletons of the Iguanodon completely restored to their 
pristine forms. 

' The first astonishment the visitor must experience is to find this 
animal classed. amongst the reptiles, when its nearest approach is 
to be found in certain edentata. such as the gigantic Mylodon, for 
instance. 

The largest of the two skeletons measures in heighth 14 feet 
6 inches and is 46 feet in length.* The head is small and flattened 
the nostrils large, the orbital cavity of medim size. The jaws con- 
tain g2 teeth placed in separate alveoli and their succession is the 
same as in the Ichtyosauri, “but in the interal structure of these 
teeth,” adds Owen, “the Iguanodons deviate from every other 
known reptiles.” The neck is formed of 10 vertebra, the trunk 
of 24, and the tail, which measures no less than 16% feet, of 51. 
The limbs are thick and solid, proportionate to the immense carcass 
they had to carry. The posterior members are much longer than 
the anterior ones and these latter, like powerful arms, would allow 
the animal to climb with ease the highest trees and to feed on their 
foliage. The feet possess four toes and some tracks in the Weal- 
dian deposit lead to the belief that the feet were palmed. 

The Iguanodons were herbivorous, their coprolites can leave no 
doubt of the fact, which is scarcely in accordance with the form of 
their teeth, admirably adapted though they are, to crush very 
tough vegetable food, such as the plants found with their remains. 
They lived on the banks of rivers and !akes where they rapidly 
escaped if frightened by any danger. Their sight and heariug ap- 
pear to have been well developed, but the sense of smelling must 
have been inferior to that of our living animals. The first Iguan- 
odons were discovered by M. Mantell in Tilgate Forest and the 
principal bones, now in the collections of the British Museum, of- 
fer no noticeable difference from those found at Bernissart. Man- 
tell calculated the entire length of the saurian to be 7o fect, the 
length of its tail 5214 feet, and the circumference of its body 14% 
feet.t Professor Owen expressed at the time very grave doubts 





*Dollo, Bul. Musie Royal de Bruzelles. 


tA larger specimen found near Horsham (Sussex) would, if the calculations of Mantell were accu- 
rate, have exceeded feet 200 in length, 
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that the Iguanodon was such a large animal and recent discoveries 
show that the objections of the eminent naturalist were well founded. 

Remains of the Iguanodon have been found in different parts of 
England. The discoveries we have mentioned are the first we be- 
lieve ever made in Belgium and we know of none in other parts 
of Europe. 

Such are the most remarkable amongst those gigantic saurians, 
the wonder of our museums. They all disappeared before those 
times known as the teritary period. Their extinction, as well as 
their mode of evolution, remains a mystery to us and we must con- 
clude as we began, in acknowledging the utter inability of science 
to explain them. 

Rougemont, 23 June, 1885. 
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COLLECTORS AND COLLECTIONS. 







The Museum of Natural History, in Central Park, New York, 
contains a magnificent collection of archeological and ethnolog- 
ical specimens. It includes a large series of wood and stone carv- 
ings of the Indians of the North-west coast, such as masks, pipes, 
door posts twenty feet high, and a war canoe of the Bella-Bella 
tribe, opposite Queen Charlotte Island, B.C. The latter is some 
fifty feet in length and cut from a single tree. The Museum also 
contains large series of stone implements from Denmark, the 
Swiss lakes, the caverns of France; from Peru, Costa Rica, (in- 
cluding a number of those characteristic large stone collars), Mex- 
ico and the mounds of the Mississippi valley. The series of pipes 
and casts from the mounds, from New York, from Georgia and 
other sections are particularly valuable. 

Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, of Media, Pa., owns a fine collection of 
stone implements from.the valley of the Mississippi. The tobac- 
co pipes, mullers, pestles, ceremonial badges and bird-shaped orna- 
ments are particularly fine. 

In the cabinet of the U. S. Mint, at Philadelphia, Pa., is a to- 
bacco—pipe of solid gold, with engraved bowl and stem. six inches 
long, from Africa. The collection also includes three images from 
Chiriqui,—one in the form of a dolphin (?), one representing a 
human figure and one, a bird-shaped ornament,—all of beaten 
gold, 






















RECENT SALES. 











-M. Charles Cournawlt, of Malzéville, France, sends us quotations 
of prices realized at two important sales which took place in Paris, 
recently. The first was of antique bronzes, the total sum realized 
being 288,707 frs. An Etruscian mirror brought 5,500 frs.; Greek 
warrior, 9,100; bust of Alexander the Great, 27, 500. The muse- 
ums of Lyons, the Louvre, St. Germain, and some in England and 
Germany made important purchases at this sale. 

The most important sale of the’ year was that of the valuable 
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collection belonging to the Comte de La Bérandiére, rich in paint- 
ings, antique sculptures, and bric—a—brac of the 18th century. The 
total sales amounted to 977,474 frs. A View of Rome, by Hubert 
Robert, sold for 7,000 frs.; The Toilet of Venus, painted for. the 
bathing—-room of Madam de Pompadour, 133,000; a bust of Mad- 
am de Pompadour, in marble, by Le Moyne, 16,400; an ivory jéw- 
el-casket, Arabian work of-the 10th century;/2;650; bronze foun- 
tain of the 16th century, 6,600; oval, enameled watch, 16th centu- 
ry, 9,900; a medallion, of same workmanship, 8,600; two. candle- 
sticks of Louis xv., 3,500; Gobelin tapestry, 5,000. 
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A new portrait of Washington has recently come to light. It is 
an enameled miniature, made from a sketch taken trom life, by 
the celebrated enamel painter, W. Bone, of the reign of George 111. 
The painting is dated 1796, two years. before Washington’s death. 
It was presented by Mr. Peabody, of London, England, to a lady 
who is now in this country, and we understand that it is offered 
for sale, the price asked being $3,000. The size of the medallion 
is 2x2¥% inches, The portrait, which is nearly full-face and half- 
length, is placed almost entirely to the left of the centre and rep- 
resents a much older man than any other portrait of Washington 
which we have seen. Mr. Lyman H. Low, of 838 Broadway, N. 
Y., in whose hands it has been placed for sale, can furnish a com- 
plete history of this interesting and valuable relic. 
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THE MUSEUM EXCHANGE. 
(Offers of exchange from subscribers and contributors will be printed in this department.] 


THE undersigned wishes to correspond with cellectors having for exchange 
stamps, coins, old and rare books, minerals, fossils, shells, birds’ eggs and 
nests, Indian relics, such as pottery, stone implements, etc.—Hdward S,. Fallick 
204 Pitt Street, Sydney, N. 8. W., Australia. 


INDIAN from Massachusetts in exchange for Western and Southern arrow 
and spear points.—Charles A. Perkins, Box 523, Wakefield, Mass. 


WANTED to exchange fine stone implements, such as large spear heads, per- 

forated tablets, ceremonial badges, stone pipes, pottery, etc., for specimens of 

rimitive, American textile fabrics, suchas mound cloth and examples of orig- 
inal weaving.—Lock Box 22, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mr. C. E. Frwster, of Harnsea, Hall, England, desires to correspond with 
eens in America who may have for exchange carly British coins and to- 
ens, 


COLLECTORS AND COLLECTIONS.. Don Nicholis Sana and Don Manuel Es- 
pantos, of Lima, Peru, own valuable collections of ancient Peruvian pottery, 
each containing from 800 to 1,00 vessels. These are said to be the largest 
private collections in Peru, at the present time. 


THE magnificent collection of over 2,000 Peruvian. vases formed during 
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ase i. by Dr. Jos’e Mariano Macedo, of Lima, is now in the Ethno- 
logical Museum at Berlin. In the same museum is another im t collec- 
tion of Incariol antiquities, formed by Mr. Icazo, a planter and miner, at Re- 
cuay, about twenty miles north-east of Lima. This collection contains 160 
jars of great rarity and value, made of unusually fine, red and white clay. 


J. A. anp H. F. Ruts, of Riegelsville, Pa., possessesa cabinet of Indian 
antiquities, consisting of 2,941 specimens as follows: Spear and arrow-heads, 
1,424; plummets, 123;*hammers, 47; celts, 33; axes, 34; drills and perforators. 
45; knives and scrapers, 448; pottery, 557; ceremonial badges, 15; miscella- 
neous, 215. With few exceptions the specimens were collected in tbe vicinity 
of Riegelsville. 


D.S8.W. BusHNELL, now residing in Peking, China, possesses a collection of 
Chinese, Japanese, and Corean coins, mainly ancient, consisting.of 8,000 va- 
rieties. 


Mr. Coarues A. Perkins, of Wakefield, Massachusetts, is the owner of an 
extensive and representative series of Massachusetts antiquities, found for the 
greater part, by himself in Middlesex county. 


A SERIES of stone implements, clay vessels, pipes, mortars, ollas, etc., from 
the shell heaps and burial places of the Pacific coast, is owned by Mr. Horatio 
N. Rust, of South Pasadena, Cal. 


Mr. F. 8S. Perxrns has sold his large collection of copper relics to the Mu- 
seum of Natural History, at Milwaukee, Wis. Price $3,000. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PRE-ADAMITE TRACK. 


To the Editor American Antiquarian: 

In the last issue of your always deeply interesting and instructive 
journal, I read an article from the pen of Mr. Flint, which aroused 
some thoughts to which I now take the liberty of giving free ex- 
pression. 

It appears that Mr. Flint, among some really valuable discover- 
ies, came across what he believ ed to be two impressions of the hu- 
man foot on a rock in Nicaragua. Finding that the rock contained 
fossils of a remote era, he has assigned the origin of the “imprints’’ 
to a “date” ranging anywhere from 50,000 to 200,000 years ago. 

Now, what I desire to say is, that it appears to me to be an error 
to assume that “ footprints” found on the surface of. rocks are as 
old as the fossils beneath. Some of the so-called pre-Adamite 
tracks are manifestly the work of sculptors, and utterly useless as 
data by which to calculate the antiquity of our race on this planet. 

That sculptors passed through Nicaragua during some period in 
the remote past is perfectly evident from the images which have 
been found by travelers. Squier in his admirable book of travels 
through this region presents us with pictures of chiselled forms in 
stone that could only have been wrought by masters of the art. 
Some of the figures represent human bodies with heads of beasts. 
They are executed with marvelous skill, and nothing is clearer 
than that those sculptors could, if they pleased, have caused the 
representation of a footprints on rock. 

If the tracks in Nicaragua were made when the rock on which 
they appear was in as soft condition as that sea beach on which 
the startled Crusoe beheld the footprint, then it would be correct 
to attribute those “footprints in the sand of time” to some 
pre-Adamite wanderer. But, on the other hand, if the 
tracks are the work of sculptors, they were, of course, carved after 
the matter in which they appear had become hard stone; and it 
would, be absurd and misleading to say that the artist was the con- 
temporary of the fessils found in the sculptured rock. Suppose 
we find astatue orshell clearly referable to the Tertiary pe- 
riod, would it be wise to conclude that the workman belonged to 
the same remote era? 

I notice that your learned and ingenious correspondent speaks 
about writings which he has observed on the roofs of caves in the 

same section of country as that to which the “ footprints ” belong. 
It is highly probable that those who carved the tracks also cut the 
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inscriptions. Bradford says: “ The most singular of these sculp- 
tors [he is telling about the imprints of feet observed'in Asia and 
America] has been discovered on the banks of the Mississippi, 
near St. Louis. This is a tabular mass-of lime stone beariug the 
impression of two human feet. The rock is compact limestone of 
grayish-blue color, containing the encrinite, echinite, and other fos- 
sils. The feet are quite flattened, but the muscular marks are de- 
lineated with great precision. Immediately before the feet lies a 
scroll sculptured in similar style. “The opinion sometimes enter- 
tained, that these are actual impressions of the human feet, made 
upon a soft substance subsequently indurated, is incorrect; on the 
contrary, they are undoubtedly the result of art."—Am. Antigut- 
ties, p. 25. 

On the other hand Priest in his work on “American Antiquities” 
takes substantially the same ground as Mr. Flint. He says, [ speak- 
ing of the impressions at St. Louis, ] “ Directly before the prints 
of these feet, within a few inches, is a well impressed and deep 
mark, having some resemblance to a scroll, or roll of parchment, 
two feet long, by a foot in width. To account for these appear- 
ances, two theories are advanced; one is, that they were sculptured 
there by the ancient nations; the other that they were impressed 
there at a time when the rock was in a plastic state; both theories 
have their difficulties, but we incline to the latter, because .the im- 
pressions are strikingly natural, and Mr. Schoolcraft, exhibiting 
even the muscular marks of the foot, with great precision and 
faithfulness to nature, and, on this account, weakens, in his opinion, 
the doctrine of their being sculptured by the ancient nations. But 
why there are no others going to and from these, is unaccountable, 
unless we may suppose the rest of this rock, at that time, was bnr- 
ied by earth, brush, grass, or some kind of covering. If they 
were sculptured, why not other specimens appear; this one isolated 
effort of the kind, would seem unnatural.—See the plate which is 
a true facsimile of those tracks.” —/. 15.3 and 154. 

Why doesn’t Mr. Priest give us a dozen pictures of the rock at 
St. Louis? His answer is, because ove drawing suffices; and in 
like manner, a single pair of sculptured “imprints” of feet—indi- 
cating that certain people had passed that way—served even bet- 
ter than a great number. A multitude of tracks might possibly be 
mistaken for genuine impressions of the feet of wayfarers belong- 
ing to a remote epoch; but a single isolated pair with no trail lead- 
ing to or from them could not but arrest attention. The perfection 
of the workmanship merely demonstrates the skill of the artist. 
And what about the carved scroll? Is it too a fossil? If so it may 
be a leaf out of the pre-Adamite library. 

On page 151'‘of his profound work, Mr. Priest says: “A few 
miles south of Braystown, which is at the head waters of the Ten- 
nessee river, are found impressed on the surface of the solid rock, 
a great number of tracks, as turkeys, bears, horses, and human be- 
ings, as perfect as they could be made on snow or sand. The hu- 
man tracks are remarkable for having uniformly six toes each, like 
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the Anakims of Scripture; one only excepted, which appears to be 
the print of a negro’s foot. One, among those tracks, is distin- 
guished from the rest, by its monstrousness, being of no less dimen- 
sions than sixteen inches in length, across the toes thirteen inches, 
behind the toes, where the foot narrows toward the instep, seven 
inches, and the heel ball five inches.” 

We can produce no such feet now-a-days. What becomes of 
the doctrine of evolution in the light of this revelation? Think of 
feet sixteen inches in length, and bodies and brains in proportion! 
But I take refuge in the belief that the “imprints ” are all carved. 
True, in Tennessee as in Nicaragua, the tracks of animals are 
Tepresented. But we know for a fact that the tracks of turkeys, 
for instance, have been found upon the precipitous rocks, and on 
the sides of caves. Are we to suppose that the gobblers actually 
walked up the cliffs at a time when the substance of which the 
rocks are composed was in a plastic state? And if certain people 
went to the trouble of representing turkey tracks and letters on 
vertical rocks, may they not have carved similar impressions and a 
scroll upon level stones? 

Mr. Priest informs us that in addition to the feet of turkeys are 
those of “ bears, horses and human beings.” Was it a circus? 

“ That these are the real tracks of the animals they represent, 
appears from the circumstance of this horse’s foot having slipped 
several inches, and recovered again; the figures have all the same 
direction, like the trail of a company on a journey.” In must have 
astonished the natives. 


It is interesting to be assured that there were horses in America 
away back in ancient times. This supports the Danish legend 
about Bjorn Asbjorndson having been seen on horseback by Snorre 
Sturluson. Moreover, the exilcd chief was in command of a troop 
of horse. And in support of this view we have Priest’s testimony: 
«¢One also among the tracks of the animals, is distinguished for its 
great size; it is the track of a horse, measuring eight by ten inch- 
es; perhaps the horse which the great warrior led when passing 
this mountain with his army.” 


You will note that this hero, whose foot was sixteen inches long, 
Zed his horse while crossing the mountain. Had he mounted the 
animal it would probably have gone rignt through the crust of the 
earth. Fortunately the immensity of the hoofs of this horse which 
so admirably matched its master, sustained it above ground while 
traveling with the show. 

The horse was a genuine curiosity. Hoofs ten inches long! It 
was the only horse in the company, but in quality it atoned for 
quantity. Mr. Priest even endeavors to belittle it, so anxious is he 
not to offend our prejudices on the subject of natural history. But 
let the full truth be told. The track left by the horse is several 
inches over the ten just mentioned! We are informed that the foot 
“ slipped several inches and recovered again.” How does any one 
know that it slipped? Isn’t the track of the monster at least thir- 
teen inches long? What kind of a horse have we here? 
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Mr. Priest next tells us about the mountains of South America, 
on whose smooth end perpendicular sides “are engraven[ mark the 
word }, at a surprising distance from the base, the figures of ani- 
mals; also the sun, moon and stars, with other hieroglyphic signs.” 
The thoughtful author concludes that “the stones were once so 
soft and plastic, that men could easily trace marks on them with 
their fingers, or with sticks! ” 

Isn’t it much more likely that the sun, moon and stars passed 
that way, during the procession of the equinox, and left those im- 
pressions of their visit on the towering cliffs? To concede that 
they are mere sculptures opens the door to a world of possibilities 
which we will not contemplate. 

Cannot the slab of Nicaragua be removed north? It is really 
an interesting object whether viewed as the work of man’s hands or 
feet. Connected with it there is an amazing story. 

A. Mc A. 
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BIRD TOTEMS OR AMULETS. 


Editor American Antiquarian: 


In most parts of the United States occur the curious stone relics 
known as bird totems, or amulets. The first term is sufficiently 
descriptive for most of them, but hardly applies to all. Some are 


nearly straight, with a slight elevation at either end and in the 
country; others add to this projecting or depressed ears on either 
side of the head. The extreme form is reached when the body is 
flat and depressed, and the ears very large and button-like, with a 
base somewhat different from the typical form. A few are notched 
along the edges, as though for some record, and all those which 
are finished have a hole at each end of the base. Generally they 
are of green striped slate, but the broadest specimens I have seen 
are of fine mottled stone. 

They are often classed among the relics of mound builders, but 
some of the best authorities assert that they are never found in 
mounds, while they are frequent in many parts where the mound 
builders never dwelt. I have seen as many from a limited area in 
New York as would be found in the same space in the most dense- 
ly populated mound building region, and they occur on our undis- 
puted Indian sites both in New York and New England. The 
total number of these “ saddle-shaped birds” known in Ohio in 
1876, was thirteen, but many must have been in unknown private 
hands. From Onondaga county, N. Y., and its immediate vicini- 
ty, I have seen twenty specimens representing the most extreme 
forms. One of these was worn by an Onondaga Indian girl, on a* 
kind of necklace. There was a secondary perforation through the 
body near one end, and she had passed a string through this. It 
is the only instance in which I have seen one in actual use. 

With but three exceptions our local specimens have been some- 
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what bird shaped; these three having the usual basal perforation 
but lacking both head and tail. ‘They are very slightly raised at 
the ends. All are of striped slate, with one exception of a remark- 
able character. All but two or three have the base plain or very 
slightly rounded. Those which differ are indented near the ends, 
these projecting and not quite meeting around the perforations. 
Several have fine notches along the edges, but this seems a second- 
ary use, most of such specimens having been broken. 

The use of mottled stone seems to have been more frequent else- 
where. One such was found on Lake Champlain, and I have seen 
several in Michigan. Two of these, belonging to W. L. Coffin- 
berry, of Grand Rapids, Michigan, are worthy of mention, both 
being of mottled stone. The first is of simple bird form, but some- 
what elevated in the middle of the back. The other so closely re- 
sembles one found on Seneca river, N. Y., in material and form, 
as to make it probable it was made by the same hand. The mate- 
rial is a fine grained black and yellow stone; the head is somewhat 
like a dog’s, with very large projecting ears; the body is broad and 
depressed ; the base is not a plane, but with projecting ends; the 
Michigan specimen has a contracting, and the New York relic an 
expanding tail; in both the terminal basal perforations are not en- 
tirely surrounded by stone. These are all I have secn of this ex- 
treme form. 

What were the uses of these singular articles? The replies have 
been various. The idea that they were made for corn husking is 
plainly untenable, not only because so much care would not have 
been bestowed on an article for this purpose, but because some of 
them could not have been used in this way. Thesimple bird form 
might have been, but the broader forms with their large ears, 
could scarcely have been so used, and it is evident that the straight 
forms never were. The idea that they were placed on the prows 
of canoes seems but a fancy. The straight forms are not suffic- 
iently ornamental, and the perforations of the broader kinds would 
have been useless for such a purpose. It may be superfluous to say 
that they often occur at a distance from any place where canoes 
would have been employed. The idea that they were worn by 
women to indicate approaching maternity, seems to me also but a 
fancy. They are too few in number to show any fashion of this 
kind, and Indiari women are as sure to follow fashion as their civ- 
ilized sisters. Some have thought that the sitting bird signified a 
brooding over the embryo life, but all articles of this kind do not 
suggest the bird. The straight forms have not a hint of it, and 
some of those with ears are much more like a couching quadruped. 
Facts seem against this theory. 


There is another, which I believe has not yet been suggested, 
which became almost a conviction in my mind, when looking over 
the article on “ Zuni Fetiches,” by Frank H. Cushing. Were not 
these some of the fetiches of the hunter tribes of the East? . Their 
ornamental material, carefully wrought forms, and wide distribu- 
tion would then be explained, as well as one peculiarity of their 
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construction: that of the terminal perforations: In most cases these 
might have been used in binding them to anything, but where they 
are not entirely enclosed this could not have been the case. Bind 
‘arrows or other articles to them, as the Zunis do, and the cord 
passed through the perforations cannot slip, even where the hole 
is marginal. I can conceive of no use for these marginal holes, 
except that of binding something to the back of the figure, and 
how easily this may be done, is readily seen. 

In the absence of positive evidence of their use, and considering. 
them as a class, it appears reasonable to me to‘turn to the anala- 
gous case of the Zuni fetiches, with their appendages, and give 
them a sacred character. They differ widely from those represent- 
ed by Mr. Cushing, and yet the general likeness is ‘clear. Indeed 
it becomes striking in his figure of the god of ‘the lower regions, 

‘see plate ix. Among our Indians the elaborate forms could belong 
only to the chief men, and would be rare. It does not scem im- 
probable to me that the simpler perforated tablets, sometimes call- 
ed gorgets, might have had a similar use for those who were poor- 
er. This also would account for their ornamental material and 
very slight wear. 

W. M. BEaucHAmp. 
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EDITORIAL. 


A REVIEW OF THE YEAR. 


The year 1885 has been marked with considerable progress in 
Archeology. In America we have four special organizations at 
work: the Bureau of Ethnology, the Peabody Museum, the Amer- 
ican Antiquarian Society, the Archeological Institute of America. 
There are also several societies, which have Archeological depart- 
ments connected with them. Among these we may mention the 
Anthropological Society of Washington, the Academies of Science 
at Philadelphia and Davenport, the Natural History Societies of 
Cincinnati and Boston, the American Philosophical Society, the 
Wyoming Historical Society, the Numismatic and Antiquarian Soci- 
eties at Philadelphia, Boston, New York and Montreal, the Brook- 
. lyn, Ohio, Natural History Society, recently organized, the North- 

‘ern Ohio Historical Society, the Essex Institute of Salem, Mass., the 
Anthropological Section of the A. A. A. S. These have all pub- 
lished upon Archeology; some of them quite extensively. 

A few other societies have had papers read, but for various 
reasons the publication of the papers has been delayed e.g. the Wis- 
consin Academy of Science, Arts, and Letters, with its transac- 
tions three or four years behind time. 

The Ethnological Bureau has been accumulating a great amount 
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of material; the report of which is about to appear and will be a 
very interesting one. The chief of the Bureau, Maj. J.W. Powell, 
has been undergoing an ordeal in connection with the geological sur- 
vey, but has answered all charges and come out free from reproach, 
and will probably stand higher than ever as an organizer and di- 
rector. The Ethnological Bureau as now constituted is under the 
direction of the Smithsonian Institute, but is nevertheless depend- 
ent upon the government for appropriations; there are,now sever- 
al departments under full headway, all doing good work: First, 
Linguistics, with A. S. Gatchet and J. O. Dorsey, chief workers; 
Second, Sign Language, Col. Garrick Mallory and Dr.W. J. Hoff- 
man; Third, Native Myths and Traditions, Rev. J. O. Dorsey and 
Dr. Washington Matthews; Fourth, Mound Explorations, Dr. 
Cyrus Thomas and several assistants; Fifth, Archeological Relics 
or Archeotechnics, W. H. Holmes; Sixth, Anthropometry, Dr.W. 
C. Fletcher; Seventh, Ethnography and Anthropology in general, 
Maj. J. W. Powell, chief of the Bureau. This division we have 
given ourselves, not knowing the especial classification of work 
which has been adopted. The Smithsonian Institute has also a 
department of Archeology in which are some excellent workers; 
they are as follows: Pof. Otis Mason, Dr. Charles Rau and C. M. 
Baker. 

The National Museum, also organized under the same board as 
the Smithsonian, has been accumulating great stores of prehistoric 
relics, during the past year. Mr. F. H. Cushing has been among 
the Zuiiis collecting for the Museum and gathering further infor- 
mation about the customs and traditions of the people. Explora- 
tions have been conducted during the year under these societies, 
among the Emblematic Mounds in Wisconsin. 

The Surgeon General’s office has a department devoted to An- 
thropometry. There is a museum in it, in which the skulls and 
skeletons of prehistoric and native American races are gathered for 
the sake of comparison. This museum is now very complete and 
doing good work, and the collection promises to surpass even that 
which was gathered by S. G. Morton, M. D., now in the Academy 
of Science at Philadelphia. 

The National Academy of Science held its last session at Albany 
at which time Maj. J. W. Powell read a paper on the houses of 
the Cliff Dwellers, Puebloes, etc. 


A new society has been established called the Women’s Anthro- 
pological Society, at Washington, D. C. 

Beside the societies, certain authors, editors and publishers have, 
during the year, furnished much valuable material. Among these 
we mention, especially, Dr. D. G. Brinton, whose library of Abo- 
riginal Literature has now reached its fifth or sixth volume. Mr. 
E. A. Allen has also published, as a subscription book, a valuable 
summary entitled Prehistoric World or Vanished Races. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons have published two volumes; Prehistoric America, 
by the Marquis De Nadaillac, 1884, and The Lenape Stone, or the 
Indian and the Mammoth, by H. C. Meyers, Charles Scribner’s 
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Sons, the Native Religions of Mexico and Peru, by Albert Reville, 
D. D., (1884), Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Paradise Found, by Wil- 
liam F. Warren, S. T. D, also L. R. Hammersly & Co. ., Indian 
Sign Language by W. P. Clark; Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Al- 
gonquin Legends of New England, by Charles G. Leland. The 
“ Hawkeye,” at Burlington, Iowa, has published a Catalogue of 
the Collections of the National Museum at Mexico, by W. W. 
Blake. 


Many reprints have also appeared; among them are pamphlets 
from the proceedings of the U.S. Museum, from the Philosophical 
Society at Philadelphia, from the American Naturalist, and from 
the American Antiquarian. The authors who have contributed 
the most numerous pamphlets of this kind, are Dr. D. G. Brinton, 
Porf. Otis Mason, Dr. W. J. Hoffman, W. H. Holmes, Dr. Cyrus 
Thomas, Rev. M. Eells and Rev. S. D. Peet. 


Several journals have published quite extensively on the subject; 
among these, chief is the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN; next to it 
we would mention the American Naturalist, The Kansas City 
Review, The Popular Science Monthly, The Canadian Record 
of Science, The lowa Historical Record, The Canadian Antigua- 
rian and Numismatic Fournal, the journal of the Natural Histo- 
ry Society of Cincinnati, the fournal of the Archeological Insti- 
tute at Baltimore, which treats mainly of classical Archeology but 
has an American department, “Science” and the Amateur 
Journal called the Hoosier Mineralogist and Archeologist and 
several others. Two journals have been suspended during the 
year; the Museum which promised to be a very valuable amateur 
journal, now merged into the American Antiquarian and the 
Young Mineralogist and Antiquarian formerly published at 
Wheaton, Illinois. Sctexce, which was formerly published at Bos- 
ton, and which, during the first. year, contained much that was 
valuable on archeology, has been moved to New York, having 
changed some of the distinguishing peculiarities, and dropped ap- 
parently its Washington correspondence. The Kansas City 
Review is no longer under the charge of Dr. Theo. S. Case but is 
edited by Mr. Warren Watson; it is enlarged and is of a popular 
character. The orth American Review, which published 
Charney’s articles in 1880, has published this year an article by 
Prof S. C. Bartlett, entitled “The Subterranean Histery of Man.” 
The Overland Monthly has had occasionally, articles on archeolo- 
gy in a general way and is valuable on account of its proximity to 
. Mexico and the early Spanish settlements. The Magazine of 
American History has during the year treated on the subject, es- 
pecially from the historical standpoint; the most notable article 
being one by Mr. M. V. Moore on the topic “Did the Romans 
colonize America?” The Magazine of Western History has the 
following titles “Indian Geographical names by Russell Everet. 
The identity and history of the Shawnee Indians,” by C. C. 
Royce, “The Six Nations,” by Daniel Sherman, “The Indian 
War,” by Alfred: Matthews, “Among the Octhipwees,” by Colonel 
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Charles Whittlesey, “Man in the Glacial Period” by Frederick G. 
Wright. . The magazine itself is in danger of being wrecked on 
the shoals which have injured so many local histories, shallow 
schemes for making money, but the contributions on Indian Geog- 
raphy and history have been valuable. . We understand that the 
publishers have not been careful in regarding the rights of authors, 
but have printed summaries of new books. without consent and 
without giving credit. The Century Magazine has contained 
some articles on. Archeology during the year; notably, 
“The Great Alaska River,” by Lieut. Schwatka, and “An 
Artist amongst the Indians,” by George de Forrest Bush, splen- 
didly illustrated. The Novembcr number contains “Photo- 
graphic Visits to Petra,” by Edward L. Wilson. 

The authors who have contributed to the American Antiqua- 
rian during the year, are as follows: Hon. Horatio Hale, “The 
Iroquois Sacrifice of the White Dog,” Rev. W. M. Beauchamp, 
the same subject, L. P. Gratacap,'two papers on Antiquities of 
Mexico and Central America,” Dr. Cyrus Thomas three papers, 
on “Works of the Mound Builders” Hon. Gordon Wm. Lillie, 
“The Pawnee Indians;’ A. E. Douglass, two papers, “Shell 
Mounds in Florida;” Rev. J. O. Dorsey “Siouan Folk-Lore and 
Mythology ;” Dr. D. G. Brinton, “Chief God of the Algonkins,” 
“Taensa Grammar;” S. D. Peet,“Emblematic Mounds,” two papers, 
“Native American Symbolism,” two papers; Amos W. Butler, 
“The Sacrificial stone on San Jaun;” Dr. W. Matthews, “A Navajo 
Myth. 

The correspondents are the following: G. C. Broadhead, 
“Bangs;” Wm. F. Clark, “Ancient Dams;” A. F. Berlin, “Cop- 
per Relics;” J. P. McLean, “The Great Serpent;” Dr. Carl Flint, 
“Human Footprints;” S. H. Binkley, “Antiquities of Ohio;” Dr. 
Cyrus Thomas, “Mounds in Iowa;” E. A. Hodge, “Antiquities of 
the Wabash river;” E. A. Allen, “Sun Symbol;” E. R. Nisscley, 
“Relics in Indiana;” C. Whittlesey, “Ancestor Posts;” G. A. 
Laidlaw, “Gambling;” besides these Dr. D. G. Brinton, A. S. 
Gatschet, have furnished notes on “American Linguistics,” E. A. 
Barber, on relics and Henry Phillips Jr., on European relics; 
Twenty-five writers on Ameriaan subjects. The writers who 
have furnished contributions to the American Naturalist are as 
follows: E. Lewis Sturteyvant, “Indian Com,” and “Kitchen Gar- 
den Esculents,” two articles; A. S. Packard, “The Labrador Eski- 
mos;” J. O. Dorsey, “War Customs of the Kansas;” Dr. C. C. 
Abbot, “Copper among the Delawares;” A. C. Lawson, “Rock 
Inscriptions;” M. dela Barcena, “Human Remains in Mexico;* 
W. Matthews, “Mythic Dry Paintings of the Navajoes;” J. T. 
Campbell, “Prehistoric man on the. -Wabash;” “Iconoclasm. in 
Mexico,” W. H. Holmes; ze contributors in all. 

The gentlemen who have contributed to the societies have al- 
ready been mentioned; W. H. Holmes, “Description of the Art 
forms in the Davenport Academy” “Antiquity of Man in Mexico;” 
Dr, D. G. Briton, “The Lineal.Manners,” Acad. Sc., Philadelphia, 
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“American Languages,” Penn. Hist. Society. S. D. Peet, “Em- 
blematic Mounds” Wis. Acad. Sc. F. W. Putnam, Natural His- 
tory Society of Boston; Titles not at hand. Harrison Wright, 
Ph. D., Report of the Wyoming Historical society. 

‘Many newspaper articles have appeared during the year. 
among these one by Rev. Stephen Bowers in the Ventura Free 
Press, on a find of baskets near Santa Barbara. Mr. W. H. Bink- 
ley has published several articles in The Jnterior Monthly, Dayton, 
Ohio, entitled “ The Archeological Survey.” The Fork Deer 
Blade, Jackson, Tenn., has a poem by L. A. Palmer, entitled, “A 
Legend of the Dakotah Indians respecting Spirit Lake.” The 
Milwaukee Sentinel has published correspondence about the “ El- 
ephant Mound” and the discovery of Effigy Mounds. The 
paper at Lake Mills, Wisconsin, has had articles upon the mounds 
at Lake Ripley and Aztelan, written by William Porter. News- 
papers do not really preserve information and we refer to these 
because especial pains have been taken to forward copies to us. If 
editors generally would send us excerpts more extensively, we 
should be able to make a better annual record and give the credit 
to the papers which publish upon this subject. 

The discoveries which have been made are not numerous; per- 
haps the most interesting is that described by Mr.Wm. H. Holmes, 
“ Evidences of the antiquity of man on the site of Mexico.” Ex- 
cavations have been made by the railroads and eight vertical layers 
have been traced; undisturbed fragments of pottery have been ex- 
humced, and the different stages of culture, if not different ages, 
have been identified. The Fossil Skull described by Sr. Barcena is 
interesting. The human foot prints discovered in Nicaragua, do 
not turn out to be so ancient as at first supposed. Dr. Earl Flint 
candidly acknowledges this and corrects the impressions. Discov- 
eries have been made among the Emblematic Mounds, by the ed- 
itor of this journal. Among these we may mention the existence 
of certain village sites, game drives, garden beds, and groups of 
effigies, which have not. heretofore'been described. The most im- 
portant discovery is that of a battle field near Sextonville, Wiscon- 
sin, where are the walls for defense and the mounds for burial and 
other interesting works. 

The sensation of the year has been the one made by W. H. Hen- 
shaw in his attack upon the finds made by Rev. Mr. Gass, and the 
members of the Davenport Academy of Science, in the second an- 
nual report of the Bureau of Ethnology. Mr. Henshaw, weak- 
ened his argument by many failures in identifying the animal fig- 
ures contained in the pipes, and mistakes in reference to the ani- 
mals represented, and especially by the carelessness in his quota- 
tions and statements. Still the sequel may prove that a fraud has 
been committed. We have it on the authority of Mr. A. F. Berlin, 
that relics have come into his hands by exchange, which were 
made from white marble, covered with a lead colored paint which 
has worn off. These pipes were taken in exchange with Rev. 
Mr. Gass, who claimed that they were taken from mounds. Mr. 
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Gass is now living in Minnesota, and has an excellent record as a 
citizen and clergyman; but the repeated suspicion of fraud which 
has been raised in connection with his labors, will have a tenden- 
cy to throw doubt upon the genuineness of the tablets and pipes 
which were discovered by him... There is a mystery about the 
whole matter which has not been cleared up. 





t) 
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NOTES ON EUROPEAN ARCHOLOGY. 
BY HENRY PHILLIPS, JR. 


Last year was a tolerably productive one for the collectors of 
prehistoric remains in Switzerland. The water of the lakes was 
almost constantly below the highest level, which is the most favor- 
able state for exploration among the lake dwellings. The remains 
discovered belong chiefly to the Bronze period, and the main local- 
ities in which they were found were Lake Neuchatel and the set- 
tlement of Wallishofen near Ziirich, the latter of which is the only 
station of the Bronze period yet known in Eastern Switzerland. 
Among the most remarkable articles discovéred at this settlement 
in 1884, were a splendidly preserved bronze sword, several dozens 
of bronze hatchets, bracelets, etc. Of the remains of the Stone 
period discovered in the same year the most notable are those ob- 
tained at Robenhausen, including ‘several pretty knife-handles 
made of yew, some excellent specimens of mechanical industry, 
such as thread, woven fabrics, fishing-nets, etc., and ears of barley 
and wheat, one being a specimen of the rare Triticum turgidum. 


— Nature, Vol. XXXII, No. 813. 


By orpers of the Archzxological Commission of the Canton 
Wallis, explorations at Martinach (the Roman Octodurum ) have 
been going on for along while with profitable results. Among 
the discoveries are the remains of a Roman Amphitheatre, a Ro- 
man Christian Church (A. D. 347) as well as tiles, vases, marbles, 
coins, (mainly Constantine and Constans) Bronze statues, etc.— 
Antig. No. 1, of 1885. 


Two SKULLS, pieces of broken pottery and handsomely worked 
stone chisels, were -lately found in a grave at Kirchheim in E. 


( Pfaltz)—Antig. 5 of 1885. 


Ow1na.to a very low condition of the waters in the Pfafikersee 
towards the end of 1884 many interesting lacus trine explorations 
at Robenhausen were advantageously carried on. Among the 
objects found were specimens of the 7rapfa matans, Triticum 
vulgare antiquatum, Triticum turgidum, (said to be extremely 
rare) and Chenopodium; also a very fine net of strings, of large 
meshes, fastened with a knot, a stick of fir passing through a num- 
ber of linden rings, a serpentine hammer bored through from each 
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side, but in which the holes failed to meet cach other.—Antig., 
No, 1, 1885. 


‘In Marcu, 1885, a quantity of Roman and pre-Roman remains 
were found at Breca, near Misoco, near the Bernardinreberg, among 
which were bronze pins in clothing, bracelets, one round iron ring 
4 centim. in diameter, a lance point, an iron dirk knife, a small gray- 
ish-brown drinking vessél, a clay urn, some bronze coins of Had- 
rian, and a fragment of unburned bone.—Anfig., 5, of 1885. 


On DecemBeER 9, 1884, a Burgundian burial ground near St. 
Blaise was opened, wherein fifteen skeletons arranged in two long 
rows from East to West were found, together with bronze and 
iron objects. The bodies -were in wooden coffins, as was shown 
by the wooden fragments that lay about them.—Antig., No: ‘1, 
of 1885. 


AT THE 15th assemblage of the German Anthropological As- 
sociation held at Breslau, August, 1884, Dr. Albrecht, of Brussels, 
made three communications, among which was one on the greater- 
than-modern length of: the second toe among the Ancient Greeks, 
in which he differed from the views previously given of Prof. 
Schaffhausen as to the reason, pointing out that modern sculptors 
followed the Greek model and so fell into fault. 


AT THE same time Prof. Schadenberg presented a communica- 
tion on the ethnology of the Phillippian Islands, in-which he men- 
tions that the inhabitants confine their worship to the full-moon. 
Dr. Schliemann made an address on the excavations at Tiryns; 
Dr. von Térék on new anthropological researches in. Hungary, in 
which he stated that as yet no traces of diluvian man had been 
found in Hungary, although Dr. Roth, led by his discoveries in 
the cavern of O’-Ruzsin, at one time seemed to think otherwise; 
the same distinguished professor read a paper on the Cranium-type 
of the Magyars; Dr. Szulc on the original race dwelling between 
Weichsel and Elbe. 


A MEMoIR on two Etruscan Stele read May 17, 1885, before 
the R. Accademia dei Lincei by G. Gozzadini will be published 
by the society in full. 


Signor Fiore. a presented at the same meeting a memoir on 
the. progress of discoveries of antiquities-in Italy during April, 
1885, comprising Roman walls, inscriptions, sepulchers, statues, etc. 
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BY TRE EDITOR IN-CHIEF. 


Tue WALL or Haprtan, which stretches from the estuary of the Tyne o,the 
waters of the Solway Frith, is one of the dest monuments of the Roman 
occupation remaining in England. The discoveries that have been made dur- 
ing explorations of the wall at various times have been described by Dr. 
Bruce in the pages of his little guide-book with a mmuteness perhaps scarcely 
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to be expected in a work of this charaeter. This great fortification consists of 
three parts: 1, A stone wall with a ditch on its northern side; 2, An earth wall. 
or vallum, south of the stone wall; 8, Stations, castles, watch-towers, and 
roads for the accommodation of the soldiery who manned the wall and for the 
transmission of military stores. These lie, for the most part, between tlie 
stone wall and the earthen lines. The whole of the works extend trom one 
side of the island to the other in a nearly -direct line, and in comparatively 
close companionship. The stone wall and earthen rampart are ng y with- 
in sixty or eighty yards of each other. The distance between them, however. 
as Dr. Bruce tells us, varies according to the nature of the country. In one in- 
stance they approach within thirty yards of each other, while in another they 
are half a mile apart. Both works are, however, so arranged as to afford each 
other the greatest amount of support which the country affords. The earth 
wall falls short of the distance about three miles at each end; not extending 
beyond Newcastle on the east and Dykesfield on the west. 


At distances along the line, which average nearly four miles, stationary 
camps were erected. These stations were little military cities, suited for the 
residence of the chief who commanded the district, and provided secure lodge- 
ment for the powerful body of soldiery he had under him. All the stations 
seem to have been provide, after the usual method of Roman castramentation, 
with at least four gateways; and in some of the best preserved stations, the 
main streets leading from the four gateways, and crossing each other at right 
angles, may be discerned. In the course of excavations which have at dif- 
ferent times been carried out during surveys of the wall, or in digging in its 
vicinity, numerous antiquities have been found; the most important being 
altars, dedicatory slabs, and centurial stones. Many of the objects are depict- 
ed in the pages of the work before us. At the station of Castlesteads several 
valuable altars and other antiquities have been found, most of which have 
been carefully preserved on the spot by the present proprietor, Mr. George J. 
Johnson. The must remarkable of these is the altar of Jupiter. Two other 
figures were found at this spot—one representing Fortune, and the other a 
priest vested in his cape, and holding an incense box in his hand.— Walford’s 
Antiquarian, Sept. 1885. 


Were THere ANIMAL TRIBES IN ENGLAND?—Rev. Dr. Cox recently de- 
livered before the Royal Archeological Institute of Great Britian an essuy on 
‘* Derbyshire Place-Names,” a subject to which he had devoted many years of 
labor. He showed in detail how these illustrated the periods of the Celts and 
the Britons, and of the Roman occupation of the island. When the lead 
mines of Derbyshire were in high repute, and threw light on the Saxon era 
and on the advent of Danish and Norwegian settlers, as well as of the Nor- 
mans; how the terminations and prefixes of most names within the county 
indicated the habits, domestic or predatory, of the inhabitants, and how es- 
pecially rich ey ge was in places named from animals, wild and tame, 
forest trees and other productions, many coming from the swan, the badger, 
the deer, the hound, and even from domestic fowls, and from the ash, oak and 
birch trees. —Jbid. 


Mr. R. 8. Poors, as Hon. Secretary of the Egypt Exploration Fund, has 
stated that the exploration of the site of Naukratis was now practically com- 
plete. Forty-two cases of antiquities were now on their way home, and many 
of them probably would go to the British Museum. Six important inscrip- 
tions had been found, the site of various temples had. been established, and an 
enormous quantity of Fragments of carly pottery, identical in style with that 
found at Rhodes, had been discovered. The inscribed handles of Amphore 
were especially important as evidence of trade routes. Another important 
ey had been made of about 500 weights of all the standards in use at Nau- 

ratis. a 


RECENT excavations in the vicinity of the Via Nolana, at Pempeii, have led 
to the discovery of some wall paintings representing banquet scenes of the 
luxurious Romans. A curious feature is the delineation of one of the guests 
who has withdrawn for the purpose of employing the peacock feather, which 
the gluttonous Romans usually brought with them to recherche banquets, and 
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the use of which is well. known to scholars. Inscriptions above the figures 
are intended to convey hints of the conversation.—Jbid. 


ACCORDING to the academy, an interesting discovery has lately been made at 
Sidon. Some natives who were excavating for stone, after penetrating through 
the alluvial soil, dug through a deposit of blown sand, six metres in depth, 
below which they found a stratum of earth containing flint implements, frag- 
ments of coarse red pottery and other objects, among which a cluy whistle 
may be noted. It is clear, therefore, that: the pheenician city of Sidon was 
es by an older settlement whose inhabitants were still in the stone age 

lint flakes and implements, it will be remembered, have already been found 
in the vicinity of Dog river, north of Beyrout.—J/bdid. 


AN ANTIQUARIAN discovery has been lately made in a field near Dumferline, 
in the shape of tumuli of extensive dimensions. Some masons were digging 
for sand in the vicinity, when tumuli were come upon. Already four cists 
with a large quantity of implements of the stone age, and not Jess than 2000 
ange old have been turned up. The urns were three feet six inches in length, 

one foot'six inches in breadth, and about ten inches in depth. They were 
all filled with black mould, in which was a clay urn about five inches in depth 
and about twenty inches in circumference. There were also flint flakes, arrow 
beads, pestles and other implements inside cists or near them. The work of 
excavation will now poenn 4 be carried on under the supervision of 2 gentle- 
man representing the Scottish Society of Antiquaries. 


Some remarkable excavations are being carried on near Carthage. It is con- 
fidently asserted that the remains of a large basilica of the 8rd century have 
been found, and Pere Dellattre has sent to the Minister of Public Instruction 
a catalogue of the objects of interest brought to light in the course of 1884, 
including about 300 inscriptions which have been. reproduced in fac-simile. 
There have been found in all 1924 fragments:of inscriptions, of which one is 
Punic, and bears on it only the words: ‘‘ the sanctuary;” eight Greek, and all 
the rest are Latin,-with Christian inscriptions. Four of these bear the word 
“bishop,” others ‘‘priest,” one ‘*deacon,” and another ‘‘reader,” (lector). 
Further works in the way of digging have brought to light a variety of sarco- 
phagi, statues whole or in fragments, monumental mosaics, christian lamps, 
and coins of Rome and Byzantium.—Jbid. ' 


ArcnuaoLocy SEVENTY-FIvVe YEARS AGo.—A report of the American 
Philosophical Society just issued (Vol. xxu, No. 119.). teaches one thing at 
least, that interest in archeology is not confined to our cove. There were 
students in the department as early as 1790, and very considerable attention 
was given to it from that time on. There were many contemporaneous schol- 
ars and many letters were written and papers read at that time which now 
have very great value. Some of the most prominent names in American his- 
tory are found on the committees or affixed to the reports on Amcrican antiqui- 
ties, such as Jefferson, Bartram, Peale, Keating, Maj. Long, Barton, Cutler, 
De Ponceau,. Latrobe, Turner, Wistar, Heckewelder, Adrian, Lewis, 
Brackenbridge. Among the subjects which came up for discussion and 
action, with the dates affixed at which they were considered are the following: 
Mr. Heart’s letter giving an account and a great variety of particulars of the 
western country, ‘1792, Feb. 3. Indian figures at the mouth of Indian creek, 
1792, Oct. 19. Rev. Mr. Cutler’s letter about the ancient. Muskingum forts. 
Specimens of Indian picture writing by Dr. Barton, 1797. Barton's new 
views of the origin of the hations of America, July 21,1797. Mules for the pro- 
posed permanent antiquarian committee: Some interesting ceremonies among 
the Naudowessi Indians, by W. 8. Hutchinson. Brackenbridge’s letters to Jef- 
jerson giving his ideus of the tumuli and population of the aborigines of N. 
A., 1818. On the ancient languages of America, by Mr. Rafinesque, 1826. 
Catalogue of Mexican minerals and antiquities, by Mr. Keating and Mr. Poin- 
sett: delung’s Mithridates, etc. There are reports of the.finding of a wall 
in North Carolina of ancient earthworks opposite the mouth of the Scioto; 
specimens of Indian antiquities, mastodon bones in N. Y., O , and Ky., etc. 
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NOTES ON AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY. 
BY D. G. BRINTON, M. D. 


. THE ArT oF ANCIENT YucaTaN.—I recently passed-an evening with Dr. 
and Mrs. Le Plongeon, who after twelve years spent in exploring the ruined 
cities of Yucatan and studying the modern and ancient Maya language ‘and 
character, are passing a few months in this country. The evening was passed 
in looking at photographs of the remains of architectural and plastic’ art, in 
examinirg tracings and squeezes from the walls of the buildings, in studying 
the accurate plans and measurements made by the Doctor and his wife of these 
structures, in reviewing a small but exceedingly choice collection of relics,and 
in listening to the Doctor’s explanation of the Maya hieroglyphic system, 
Whatever opinion one may entertain of the analogies which the Doctor thinks 
he has discovered between Maya culture and language and those of Asia and 
Africa, no-one who, as I had the privilege of doing, goes over the actual pro- 
ducts of his labors and those of his accomplished wife, can doubt the magni- 
tude of his discoveries and the new and valuable light they throw upon an- 
cient Maya civilization. They correct in various instances the hasty deduc- 
tions of Charnay, and they prove that buried under the tropical growth of the 
Yucatan forests still remain monuments of art that would surprise the world 
were they exhumed and rendered accessible to students. 


Ten Kate’s ETHNOGRAPHIC OBSERVATIONS.—Most readers interested in the: 


subject heard of the Dutch traveler, Dr. H. F. C. Ten Kate, who made an 
ethnological and archeological journey through the statesof New Mexico, Ar- 
1zona, and adjacent regions, a few years ago. His book of trayels entitled 
Reizen en Onderzoekingen in Nord-America, has just appeared at Leyden, It 
has a map and two ethnographic plates, the latter devoted to the Indian races 
and their remains. He thinks that the tribes he visited can be divided eth- 
nographically into five sharply distinguished types, all belonging to what he 
calls the Mongolian division of the human race, this broad term including both 
the Mongolians.and the Malayo-Polynesian varieties: He does not think the 
Pueblo am ethnologically related to.the Aztec tribes, but to represent an 
older type, aftined to the oldest Mound-Builders, the most ancient Cliff-dwell- 
ers, and the tribe which constructed the Casas Grandes. These und his other 
interesting deductions can only be referred to here. His book should be prompt- 
ly translated and republished in this country. 


INSPIRATES IN AMERICAN LANGauAGES.—In his ‘‘ Introduction to the stud 
of the Indian Languages,” published by the Bureau of Ethnology, Major 
W. Powell makes no mention of the class of sounds known as ‘‘inspirates.” As 
the name denotes, they are formed by drawing in the breath instead of expell- 
ing it. We'use them constantly in the clicks with which we encourage horses, 
and the kissing noise with which we call dogs. They abound in the language 
of the Koi Koin or Hottentots and Bushmen, some of their dialects having as 
many as nine distinct inspirates. In American languages they chiefly appear 
as nasalized inspirates.. With a little practice we can readily pronounce the 
first syllable of the word ‘‘humble” with a nasal inspiration. Precisely this 
same sound of a nasal inspired resonant, mb, nd, etc. is found in the Tupi of 
Brazil, as in the word mboe, to teach, and many others. In North America 
the Mangue of Nicaragua ard the Chapanec of Chiapas, which are related dia- 
lects, have a great number of words beginning with the same phonetic peculiari- 
ty. The Othomi ot Central Mexico, a language of extremely difficult phonetics, 
seems in part made up of inspired sounds, which will explain its marked ob- 
scurity to the European ear. ‘Those who have opportunity should note wheth- 
er this peculiarity does not also obtain among the clicks and gutturals of the 
northwestern diulects, 


Mexican Mosaics.—lIt is gratifying to learn that the artistic culture of the 
ancient Mexicans is to be-vindicated against ite depreciators of the Wilson- 
Morgan school of writers by the proofs from existing remains. Herr Strebel of 
Hamburg, whose collection I examined two years ago and which contains some 
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of the most remarkable Mexican art products in existence, has commenced the 
publication of a full descriptive illustrated catalogue of its contents. The Na- 
tional Museum at Rome contains four specimens of Mexican mosaic work, 
two of them masks and two recumbent figures; Professor Pignorini announces 
that he is about to publish chromo-lithographs of these with a full oe 
Three fine specimens of this‘native Mexican mosaic work exist in the al 
Ethnographic Museum at Berlin. One of these is an artificial face formed of 
mosaic fitting into the front of a natural skull so as to supply the place of the 
fleshy parts, and ingeniously to represent the features asin life. The old 
Spanish writers state that in Yucatan this was a custom at the death of one of 
their cocomes or lords; but heretofore no instance of it had been discovered. 


Tue ConTEMPORARY Stone AGE In AMERICA,—Native American tribes, 
wholly uninfluenced by European civilization and still in the stone age, are too- 
rare not to make the description on onc of the highest interest. A German 
traveler has had the luck to find several such dwelling on the head waters of 
the Shingu river in the province of Matto Grosso, Brazil. They belong to sev- 
eral stems, some related to the Botocudus, others to the Guaranis, and one tribe,. 
the Bakairis, showing unmistakable linguistic affinity with the far-removed: 
nations of Guiana. Their most important tool and weapon 1s the stone celt, a 
polished piece of hard stone fastened to the end of a wooden handle. Their 
bows are powerful and their arrows tipped with bones or points of hard wood. 
The spear is unknown, but some possess a dart-thrower, similar to that form- 
erly used in Central America. They all manfacture large and excellent earth- 
enware vessels, and paint them in simple designs, Flutes of hollow reeds and 
rattles were their only musical instruments. The arts of design were repre- 
sented by rude drawings of men upon the trees, and by stuffed figures represent- 
ing crocodiles, lizards, and apes, these latter being placed along a road leading” 
from one village to another; perhaps as protecting Genii. The interesting de- 
scription of these primitive tribes was read befure the Berliner Gesells haft fur 
Anthroplogie, by Herr K. Von den Steinen. 
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BY PROF. A. C. MERRIAM. 


Tue principal results of the past season's work for the] Egypt Exploration 
Fund is summarized ‘as follows: (1),-Discovery of the site of Naucratis andof 
the plan of the streets; (2), discoyery of the remains ef the only archaic Greek 
temple known in Egypt: (8), discovery of the only series of ceremonial founda- 
tion deposits yet known; (4), a large collection of archaic Greek iron tools of the 
sixth century B. C.; (5), a large collection of archaic Greek pottery, much of’ 
it incised with dedications of the sixth.and seyenth centuries B. C.; (6), the 
largest number of Egyptian weights yet known; (7), a series of over a thousand 
stamped amphora handles. 


Ir is reported that Mr. C. T. Newton has signified his intention of resigning 
at the end of this year the kecpership of Greek and Roman -Antiquities at the 
British Museum. He has been in public service for forty-five years, and seeks 

. the ss ee he has so well earned. He-will retain, however, his professorship 
of archeology at University College, London, and will still be a potent factor- 
in the archeological world. , 


Mr. Crcit Torr has in hand a monograph on the ancicnt history of Rhodes, 
which will shortly be issued by the Cambridge University press, There is no- 
work at present on the subject in English, and the numerous inscriptions and 
other material discovered fin the island within the past fifty years offer a rich. 
field for an extremely interesting subject. 


Mr. RP. Gree has a series of articles in the London Academy of July 4th,,. 
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and 25th and Sept. 12th, on ‘‘ Ancient Units of Linear Measure” in the New 
World as well as the Old, with some criticisms on Mr. Petrie’s determinations, 
In the September article he says: ‘‘I have collected about 25 of the best an- 
-cient Trojan measures I can obtain from Dr, Schliemann’s works on Troy, 
and, having reduced them to English fect'and inches, [ have obtained a re- 
markably well-marked cubit of 19.85 inches;.1ntermediate as ‘between Dorp- 
feld’s (the old Assyrian cubit of 19.7 inches) and Petrie’s (one belonging to the 
Eastern Mediteranean, of 19.96 inches, equivalent to an archaic 'Pheenician of 
20.C). It is interesting, however, that from thirteen measures of archaic tombs 
at Spata in Attica, as given by Dr. Schliemann in his Troja, p, 111, I also get, 
very satisfactorily, a cubit of precisely the same length as this old Trojan one; 
and from eight measures from Tiryns (see Mycenz Tiayns, chap. I,) also an 
exactly similar cubit! These buildings mus‘ date back from 80v to 1200 B.C., 
and are all more or less Cyclopean in their character and may all be included 
in the term Pelasgic. Still more interesting would appear to be the fact that 
from an examination of.nearly: seventy of the best: measures given by Dr. 
‘Schliemann, taken during his excavations at the ancient Acropolis of Mycene, 
the precise si.me cubit of 19.85 again is cleurly obtainable,” He gets the same 
-cubit also for the Phrygian and Etruscan unit, but he believes that the Hittite 
was one of 21 inches, derived from a Babylonian measure. 


Mr. J. THzopore Bent has found some interesting remains of ancient 
specch in a village on the nerth of Carpathos in the Agean, among them the 
use of a hard gamma recalling the digamma in certain words, although the 
dialect in general drops the ordinary gamma on every possible occasion. 


Excavations on the site of the ancient Agora at Athens are progressing. 
-and have yielded numerous fragments. As the accumulation of ages has raised 
the level some 25 feet here, great expectations may be realised. 


A. NAUBAUER has been making an ingenious use of bilingual inscription 
‘discovered last year at the Pirseus in Greece. The inscription: itself was in 
‘Greek and Pheenician, the former reading ‘‘Numenius the Kittain,” the latter, 

‘**T Mahdash, son of Pen—Semlat, a man of Kition.” Prof. Sayce having sug- 

_ that the Greek name Semels was probably of Pheenician origin, Nau- 

uer connects it with this Semlet or Semelat whose male counterpart would 
be Semel, the word usually translated ‘‘ figure,” as Deut. 1v: 16, where he 
would render, ‘‘ make you a graven image, the likeness of any Semel, in the 
shape of male or female,” thus relieving the passage of tautology, as also 
2 Chronicles xxxu:7, and Ezekiel vu. 


HERoporTvs relates that while Mardonius was wintering in Thessaly, after 
Xerxes had hurried back to Asia, he sent a Carian named Mys about t» the ‘va- 
rious oracles of Greece, and among them that of Apollo Ptous on the shore of 
lake Copais in Beotia. Three men of Thebes accompanied him to write down 
the answer of the god, but to their amazement the prophecy was delivered in 
-@ barbarous tongue, unknown to the Thebans; but Mys snatched the tablets 
from their hands and wrote down the words, declaring that they were in his 
-oWn native Carian tongue. Excavations have been made on this site during 
the past year with good results, The temple is ascertained to be of the Doric 
order, about 75 by 40 feet. A number of fragments of archaic statues of great 
interest came to light. One was a draped figure carrying a vetive inscription 
in archaic style, and written doust-rophedon; with the artist’s signature incom- 
pee. Another represented a man larger than life, presumably Apollo, close- 

,yesembling the archaic Apollos.of Orchomenos, Thera and especially Tenea, 
and: believed to be one of the most important finds of that class. A head larger 
than life is of very ancient style and scems to be imitated from a sculpture in 
wood. Several statuettes and utensils in bronze, terra-cotta, fragments of 
painted vases in large numbers, a hundred of which bear inscriptions, mainly 
votive, graved with a point, and aes inscriptions, render the work a very 


‘satisfactory one.to the French School by which it has been carried on. 
‘talk: @ 
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NOTES FROM THE FAR EAST. 
BY PROF. JOHN AVERY. 


Tattooing AMONG THE JAPANESE.—We find in the Mitiheilungen der 
Deutsch, Gesell. fuer Natur—und Voelkerkunde Ostasien for May a most elabo- 
rate and valuable paper representing the results of observations made by Prof. 
Dr. E: Baetz on the physical characteristics of the Japanese. The principal 
topics treated are: the skin and hair; the weight, size and growth of the y; 
measurements of particular parts; a summary of results. Measurements were 
made in great detail—being not less than 79 in number—and on many individ- 
uals, of diverse occupations and classes in society, We extract the author’s 
statements regarding the practice of tattooing. He tells us that until very re- 
cently tattooing was a gencral custom among the lower orders, and that in 
Tokio alone not less than 30,000 such persons might have been counted ten 
years ago. The decoration does not cover a small surface, as in the case of 

uropean sailors; but is generally spread over those parts ordinarily covered 
by clothing. The patterns are very various—dragons, comic scenes, or any 
thing that strikes the fancy of the individual. The work is done by—special 
artists, with sets of needles dipped in pigment, which appears as blue or some 
shade of red. The process is ordinarily not very painful, since tlfe punctures 
are seldom so deep as to draw blood. The workman is not a priest, nor are 
religious ceremonies of any sort performed at the time. The pointsof special 
interest are those in which the custom in Japan differs from that observed 
among ruder peoples. These are: that tattooing is not a mark of distinction; 
that it is not applied to-the most exposed parts of the body; and that it has no 
connection with religion. From these facts the writer concludes that the cus- 
tom as practiced in Japan was adopted by theJower classes, whose occupations 
compelled them to go almost shoves § as a substitute for clothing; that it is of 
no great antiquity in that land, but was imitated from the natives of the Pacif- 
ic islands, whither the Japancse were accustomed to goon trading voyages near 
the close of the 16th century. The theory of a substitute for clothing finds 
some support in the fact often related by travelers that an elaborate tattoo re- 
lieves the impression of nakedness, giving the individual the appearance of be- 
ing clad in fine gauze. The Japanese themselves are unable to give any very 
intelligent account either of the ground of the custom or the timé of its intro- 
duction. To them it is simply ‘‘ the fashion,” and, as they conjecture, came 
originally from China, to which land they owe so many other features of their 
civilization, and where the accounts state that tattooing was in vogue not less 
than 3000 yearsago. Of course it does not escape our thought that the spe | 
which best meets the facts of tattooing in modern times may not equally well 
suit the facts in the early stages of its practice. Both the grounds and the ap- 
plication of customs are liable to change from age to age; and it is possible that, 
could we know more of the primitive history of Japan, we should find picture- 
writing op the body already practiced by its savage inhabitants, and for the same 
reasons as by other uncivilized tribes. .We may add tkat the custom is now 
forbidden by government, seemingly on the view that its observance is an evi- 
dence of surviving barbarism and unbecoming to a progressive age. 


Tue Lepcuas or Srk«m,—Of the numerous tribes of aboriginal people 
who lead a precarious existence in the navrow valleys and along the steep de- 
clivities of the Himalaya, none, perhaps, has made so pleasant an impression 

_ upon travelers as the Lepchas. They call themselves Rong, and the name by 
which they are better known was given them by the Gurkhas, the ruling peo- 
ple of Nepal. They number not more than seven or eight thousand, according 
to the most recent estimates, and have occupied nearly their present seats since 
the acquaintance of Europeans with these regions. 

The Mongolian type of form and feature, which is clearly stamped upon 
their persons, connects them with the people beyond the yom range; -but 
when they separated from them,’ and by what route they reached .a milder 
clime cannot be definitely known. There are indications, however, that they 
arrived less than five centuries ago; and if the reports of travelers that a similar 
people are still to be found in Ladak and about the upper waters of the Satlej 
deserve credence, this may suggest the course of their migration. But one can 
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uot too carefully remember thatthe movements of the rude tribes in and on 
the borders of India have not for the most part taken place under the observa- 
tion of Europeans, nor do they belong within the purview of authentic history. 
For the facts and their explanation we are, rather, limited to such general con- 
siderations as physical type, language, and social and religious customs. 

The speech of the Lepchas has the same general character as that of the long 
series of tribes that line the hills from Kumaon on the west to the eastern ex- 
tremity of Assam, and along its southern borders to the plains of Bengal and 
down into British Burma. Its vocables are for the most part monosyllables; 
but it shows not a little tendency to combiue these into new entities, giving it 
not uureasonable claim to rank with agglutinative tongues; though the few 
scholars who have examined it are reluctant to admit it to that class. In fact, 
it illustrates what we are so apt to forget, that the division between classes of 
languages, on the basis of structure as well as vocabulary, is not a hard and 
fast line, but a zone, so that one passes by almust imperceptible stages from 
one type to the other. This is true ina special degree of the region under 
survey. The verb of the Lepcha, Hodgson would call non-pronominalizing; 
that is; it dues not append to the stem pronominal elements to mark person or 
number, These are determined by the subject alone. Still, the relations of 
tense and mode are not unfairly provided for in the verb-system. Those rep- 
resenting mode, however, together with the forms which we are accustomed to 
call secondary conjugations, are in —_ part expressed by the help of auxiiia- 
ry verbs. Such culture as the Lepchas possess— and they have some—came to 
them proximately from Tibet and remotely from India. 

At an early period of their residence in Sikkim the Thibetans came across the 
mountains and usurped the place of their native chiefs. In their train follow- 
ed Buddhist monks, bringing their sacred books and their monastic system. 
In this way many Thibetan words and idioms were colonized in Lepcha 
speech, especially such as belonged to an advanced civilization. While the 
hill languages farther west seem to have been largely influenced by Hindu 
vernaculars, the Lepcha and other tongues to the eastward have received a 
more decided impress from Tibet. In one particular the Lepcha is in advance 
of nearly all the other aburiginal languages, it possesses written characters of 
itsown, That these came ultimately from India there can be little doubt, but 
the manner and time of their adoption is at present unknown. 

The primitive religion of the Lepchas, which in spite of Buddhistic influ- 
ence, still has a great hold upon them, was spirit worship. It is said that they 
recognized a Supreme God and paid him reverence; but their chief anxiety, 
doubtless, was to keep on the right side of the tricky, semi-human beings that 
dwelt in their mountains or prowled around their forests and habitations. 
Happy the man who by a timely tid-bit could satisfy their greed. The Lepchas 
have a tradition that once a flood covered all the country, but that a hill, visi- 
ble from Darjiling, arose and supported on its peak a ship containing a few 
persons, while all other men were drowned. They also relate that anciently 
some of their people who are now extinct, ascended a mountain, and began to 
build a tower thence to reach heaven. 

For a knowledge of the Lepcha language we are indebted to Col, G. B. 
Mainwaring, who published a grammar in 1875; and to the translation of por- 
tions of the Scriptures, of a little earlier date. 


Tae Ao-NaGa LanauaGe.—We are glad to be in a position to record an- 
other instance of the service which missionaries have incidentally done to 
science in their efforts to put the gospel into the hands of heathen tribes. The 
Ao-—Nagas represent the eastern portion of the numerous Naga tribes, whose 
home ison the hills of southern Assam. Hitherto scarcely anything has been 
known in Europe regarding the structure of their language, since it was wholly 
uncultivated; but for the last 14 years the Rev. E. W. Clark has resided among 
the people in the service of the Am. Missionary Union, and has for the first 
time reduced the —— to writing. He has printed in Roman letters the 
ea of Matthew and John, the history of Joseph, a small catechism, a col- 
ection of religious hymns, and a school primer. He 1s also preparing for pub- 
cation a dictionary of the language, containing several thousand words. We 
hope soot to be able to give an outline of the stfucture of this language. Mr, 
Clark has very recently arrived in this country on a furlough. , 
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CoMPRESSION OF THE SKULL In New Barrrary.—Wilfred Powell, in his 
Wanderings Among the Cannibals of New Britain, London, 1883, gives the fol- 
lowing account of this custom: ‘‘At Duportail Island they wear a head-dress 
consisting of a number of rings made of plaited cane and edged with the small 
shell thatisusedinthe North Peninsulaas money and are Worn pressed down 
tig above the cars, each ring being smaller in width as they rise to the top 
of the head. These are placed on the head of a manchild, when quite an in- 
fant, and are not removed until he is fifteen or sixteen years of age, when —_ 
are cut off.and others of a larger size are put on. The consequence of this 
that the men’s heads are compressed just above the ears, though the mark is 
hidden by the rings that they wear. Their hair stands up above the rings in 
quite a tuft. I am under the impression that they are worn to protect their 
heads from the blows of a club, and that thus wearing them early makes a 
ridge in the skull that prevents their being struck or falling off.” 


ra’ 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Nort Umsnria.—A yearly voluwe devoted to the Antiquities of the North is 
announced by Mr. T. Tindall Wildrdge, of Hull, England. The work is 
mainly devoted to historic Antiquities. 

Sian LaneuaGe.—Maj. Bridger, though acquainted with the language of 
the Crows and Blackfeet west of the Rocky mountains could not speak Sioux, 
Cheyenne or any of the eastern languages, yet he held a circle of 
several hundred Sioux and Cheyenne Indians for more than an hour enchanted 
by conversation which was carried on without the utterance ofa single word. 
The simultaneous exclamations of surprise and interest and the occasional 
bursts of laughter showed that the whole party perfectly understood the pan- 
tomime. From a recent article by Dr. W. J. Hoffman in the Bulletin of the 
Essex Institute. 

InvIAN LanevuaGces.—The last number of the proceedings of the American 
Philosophical society contains four excellent articles on Indian Languages, as 
follows: A collection of words and_phrases taken from the Passamaquady 
tongue, by Abby Langdon Alger. Supplementary remarks to the grammar of 
the Cakchique] language of Guatamala, by Otte Stoll, M. D. The Aruba lan- 
guage and the Papiamento jargon. by Albert 8. Gatschet. The philosophic 
—- of American jangasges, as set forth by Wilhelm von Humboldt, by 

aniel G. Brinton, M. D. It is fortunate that a society which is above board 
financially and at the same time so scholarly as this one at Plnladelphia exists, 
for the material in certain departments and especially in that of Indian lan- 
guages is accumulating more rapidly than it can be published except as it is 
published in some such way. These pamphlets are of permanent valuc and 
will be appreciated more as time goes on, They cannot be made popular by 
any amount of effort but will be valuable to scholars in future. 


CRESCENT SHAPED TooLis.—The Proceedings of the Am. Antiquarian Soci- 
ety for April, 1885, has an interesting article by Dr. P. J. J. Valentini, on Cres- 
cent shaped tools. The author first speaks of stone relics which bear the cres- 
cent shape but concludes that they were badges or ornaments and not tools. 
Many such have been found in this country. Illustrations of some of them 
are given in the article: The author then refers to copper tools which bear 
the same shape and discusses the point whether they were badges or cutting 
instruments. The crescents are found in pictures of warriors’ helmets in Peru. 

. Others are held in the hand as badges or maces. But others are pictured as if 
they had been used for cutting tools. These are seen in Mexico more com- 
monly than in Peru. They look like a common saddler’s knife. We suggest 
that use and ornaments were separated by the natives of America even before 
copper was employed. The ceremonial axes of the Mound Builders being 
good specimens of this custom. The evolution of ornament out of utility 1s 
manifest in these badges or maces. The double bladed axe is, however, more 
common than the crescent shaped. Symbolism came in to modify the shape 

of. the stone axes, and possibly produced the crescent shaped relics. Stone 
relics and the double bladed axes became symbols which were peculiar to sun 
worship just as animal pipes became expressive of animal worship. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Diary of David Zeisberger—A Moravian Missionary among the Indians of 
Ohio. Translated from the Original German Manuscript, and edited by Eu- 
gene F. Bliss; Vols. I and II, published by Robert Clark & Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, 1885. 

The description of the Indians of Ohio contained in these two volumes 
renders them valuable to the. Archeologist. The narrative, to be sure, 
is mainly occupied with the personal experiences of the Missionary, yet it inci- 
dentally gave much information concerning the customs, habits, superstitions 
and peculiar character.of these tribes. The Mission was broken up by the 
unsettled condition of the Indians. We have a picture of the constant disturb 
ance in which these people lived during the period which elapsed between the 
Revolutionary war-and the war of 1812. Sufferings and hardships, slaughter 
and removal, poverty and contest were their lot, There was no opportunity 
for improvement; Zeisberger was a devoted man and shared with the Indians 
all their privations, but his efforts were in vain. Like the Jesuit Mission of 
Canada, these Moravian Missions of Ohio were doomed. Missionary labor 
was always threatened by constant removal. The wild Indians can endure 
this better than the Christian Indians. Permanence of abode, separation 
from whites, and protection must accompany missionary effort, or all will be 
in vain, Zeisberger’s Diary opens the door for us to gain an insight into the 
real condition of the Indians at this time. It is remarkable, but the missiona- 
ry testifies to the good character of some of the Pagan Indians, especially of 
the Chippewas. He says of them, ‘‘although the Delaware and Wyandotes 
always describe to us the Chippewas and Towas as the wildest people, and 
strove to paint them frightful to us, we have always found them the opposite; 
they are an upright, orderly, and peaceful folk, liking friendship with every- 
one.” Zeisberger throws the blame of the massacre at Guadenhutten upon the 
Wyandote and Delaware warriors. He says: ‘‘they have always labored to 
bring upon us the whites, and whenever they came back from murdering they 
came through our towns in order that if pursued, the white people might fall 
upon us, and so they now also did.” ¢ says, ‘‘the Delaware chiefs are al- 
ways wrangling about us asking who is the cause that our Indian church has 
been so badly treated and ruined.” These volumes are very nicely printed, and 
are beautiful in their appearance as are all of Robert Clark’s publications. 


Elements of Geology—A text book for colleges and for the general reader, by 
Joseph Le Conte. Revised and enlarged edition. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York, 1883, 

Prof. Le Conte’s Geology has become too well known to need any 
exiensive review. The author is conservative and his remarks on the 
Antiquity of man are emmmently judicious. In reference to this subject he 
says, ‘‘the doubts in regard to the extreme antiquity of man are three kinds. 
1st. Doubts as to the pliacene age of the gravels. 2nd. Doubts as to the au- 
thenticity of the finds. 3d. Doubts as to the undisturbed condition of the gravels. 
Man has been traced back with certainty to the latter Champlain or early Terrace 
epoch; that he will be found in the Miocence, he says is exceedingly improba- 
ble. Since the Lava flow, the canyons have been cut by the present rivers, 
2,000 or 3,000 feet deep in solid slate rock. The difficulties of the problem 
have not been cleared up. La Conte, like Dana, is conservative. Archeolo- 
gists should have the work and should make it their study. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


we shall hope to make useful. A department called * Reports” will review the proceedings 
of Societies, and Book Reviews pers: will be confined to the volumes sent by publishers 
for notice. We offer the journal to the eyes as one which has already been in the field for 
several years, and one which has gained o reputation for itself throughout the world, and 
think that the friends of Archmology wil! Pate Sete the importance of sustaining it. 


F. H. REVELL, Publisher. STHPHEN D. PEET. Editor. 











TESTIMONIALS. 


This magazine, which is justly recognized as an authority on the subject of Archeology, 
is invaluable to the scholar and others for whom the study of Mythology and research into 
the literature and legends of races of prehistoric times possess a charm, which increases as 
opportunities widen to assist thees.—Phe Household. 

The object is to collect material on the antiquities of this country, and it has, through 
= competent editor and scholarly correspondents, already done a great work.— Western 

rmer. 


We have for several years been acquainted with this publication, which is steadily 


growing in interest and popularity among antiquarians.—Christian Advocate. 

Intensely interesting to our reading farmers and litérary men, especially to those on 
whose lands are found relics of past races, peoples now known only by the records left in 
mounds and the accompanying implements, pottery, etc.— Farmer and Fruit Grower. 

We recommend all our readers who have time and taste for the study of the past, to 
rocure the American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal. The namber before us for 
eptember is especially rich in papers on those American antiquities which are everywhere 

becoming matters of interest.—The Wesleyan. 

The American Ant rian and Oriental Journal, edited by Rev. Stephen D. Peet, 
Chicago, Ill., has a valuable table of contents, and is designed for the most thoughtful class 
of readers. It is considered authority on the subject of Archeology.—Rural Californian. 
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